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THE CLOVER AND LIME PROBLEM 


Many of the soils of the southern 
half of the corn belt and some of 
those of the northern half have be- 
come acid, and in order to grow good 
red clover or alfalfa, require the appli- 
of from one-half a ton to three 


cation 
tons of limestone per acre. In many 
sections of our territory it is possible 


to spread on the limestone at a cost 
per acre of not much more than $1 or 
$1.50. but in other sections it is next 
to impossible to put on lime with any 
economy. If our farmers were only 
awake to the situation they would 
realize that at the present time we 
have a lime problem in the corn belt. 

Beginning With the season of 1909, 
and omitting that of 1912, most of the 
corn belt has suffered more or less 
from drouth. To have so many dry 
summers in succession is unusual. 
Year after year our farmers have lost 
their clover seed, and the next year 
they have seeded more in the hope 
that the season would be normal. 
Probably millions of dollars have been 
lost on account of our inability to se- 
cure a good stand of clover during the 
last five years. Of course, a number 
of men have been successful. In some 
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tion: Sixty acres were always to be 
in grass, forty acres in pasture, twen- 
ty acres in meadow, forty acres in 
corn, and twenty acres in oats in 
which grass seed was to be sown each 
year. This would give me twenty 
acres of sod corn, twenty acres of 
second-year corn, and twenty acres of 
oats. I have noticed that nearby farm- 
ers have followed this rotation with 
very good results. They have been 
able to keep enough live stock to eat 
all the roughage and most of the grain 
also. In 1910, I sowed twenty acres 
to red clover and timothy. It came 
up fairly well, but it was so dry that 
year in June that all but about five 
acres died. I still have this five acres 
in meadow, but the plants are short 
and slender, and it usually makes just 
about one load of hay per acre. The 
year 1910 was a poor one for grass in 
this locality, and many fields failed. 
In 1911, I sowed twenty acres of red 
clover and timothy, but the season 
was very hot and dry, and all plants 
were dead by July 1st. The seeding in 


this locality was an entire failure even. 


on bottom land. In 1912, I seeded 
twenty-five acres of timothy and al- 





corn on the level parts is very rank 
and thrifty, showing that the soil is 
better suited to cereals than to the 
grasses. I sowed a small patch of soy 
beans and a patch of sweet clover 
last spring, and both look fairly well 
so far. It seems that nearly every 
year such spells of hot, dry weather 
occur that the young grass is endan- 
gered even on the best of soils, and is 
usually killed out entirely on soils at 
all unsuited to grass. This has he- 
come a matter of grave concern to all. 
It is impossible to make enough ma- 
nure to solve the problem. I am nine 
miles from the railroad, and the appli- 
cation of lime and phosphate would be 
a big undertaking. Even if I knew it 
would be successful, I would have to 
proceed slowly. If you know of any 
pasture grass that would be better 
than what I have, or some legume that 
is grown and plowed under, I would be 
very glad to hear from you. The in- 
come from the pasture and hay land 
except as a fertilizer is very small 
anyway, and I could get along without 
it for a time if I could keep the land 
in good shape for grain.” 

Dry weather and acid soil have got 
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Cases this has been because their lc- 
calities have been wetter than the 
rest of the corn belt. In other cases 
It is because the soil is sweet, well 
stocked with humus, and handled just 
right. 

A north central Illinois correspond- 
= presents a typical problem as fol- 
OWS 

“TX ish to know how to get better 
s in seeding down land. I! own 
12) acres, which is in a good part of 
the corn belt. This land is gently 
rolling. the good and poor land being 
n | ular patches, caused by draws 
and ravines making some parts steep- 









er than others. There are about twen- 
ty acres of bottom and about sixty of 
£000 upland, besides forty acres of 


hillside steep enough to sheet wash 
during hard rains. I bought this land 
five years ago. For seven years pre- 
Viously it had been rented to nearby 
neighbors, no one being on the prem- 
Ises. and consequently the place was 
entirely without live stock. There 
Was also no grass, and the hillside land 
had become too thin to raise more 
than twenty or twenty-five bushels of 
£Tain per acre. The bottom land was 
001, and the level upland was fair. 
1 fenced the place in twenty-acre 
fields and planned the following rota- 











A Rich Valley in the Corn Belt. 


sike clover. This was a good season 
for grass, and I got a good stand ex- 
cept on a thin slope. The alsike is 
now gone, but the timothy remains 
good. The season of 1912 was gener- 
ally favorable for getting a grass stand 
in this country. In 1913 I seeded ten 
acres of red and alsike clover and 
timothy on fall plowing. This proved 
an entire failure. I seeded twenty 
acres of the same mixture in corn 
stalks, with oats, and secured a poor 
stand on the hills and a fairly good 
stand of timothy and alsike on the 
level spots. The red clover died dur- 
ing the summer. The season of 1913 
was hot and dry, but a generally fair 
stand of clover was obtained in this 
locality. In 1914, I sowed twenty acres 
to red clover, alsike clover and tim- 
othy. The red clover is dead, the al- 
sike is going, and the timothy is hold- 
ing on. The season has been hot and 
dry.. You see that I have had but one 
satisfactory stand in five years, and 
that contained no red clover. As far 
as I am able to judge, the soil is acid. 
The litmus paper test indicates it at 
any rate. Sorrel and moss are found 
nearly everywhere on the hills. I 
plowed up a five-year pasture last 
spring that had grown little but fox- 
tail since it was seeded down. 





the best of our correspondent’s clover. 
Of course he can do nothing about the 
weather. That will no doubt come 
back to normal in the near future. So 
far as we are able to determine from 
the weather records, dry seasons may 
continue for three or four years in 
succession, but sooner or later they 
seem always to have been followed by 
seasons moister than usual. Just when 
the moist seasons will come, we can 
not say, but it would seem as though 
they were about due. 

So far as the acid soil is concerned, 
our correspondent can do a lot of 
thinking. There are two ways of ap- 
proaching the problem. He can sweet- 
en the soil or he can grow crops that 
will stand acid conditions. The gen- 
eral recommendation is to sweeten 
the soil by applying from one to three 
tons of ground limestone per acre. We 
do not know just how far our corre- 
spondent would have to go to get the 
ground limestone, but probably not so 
very far, for there are a number of 
quarries in Illinois that have limestone 
for sale. A list of these quarries can 
be had from the Illinois experiment 
station, at Urbana. But with his long 
haul, the chances are that an acre ap- 
plication of limestone would cost him 


The | $4, and the application should be re- 











peated once every four years. We 
suspect that this application would 
pay, but can not be absolutely certain. 
It should be worth while, however, for 
our correspondent to experiment with 
a carload of limestone. There is also 
a slight possibility that this land is 
lacking in phosphorus. Some soils re- 
fuse to grow good clover because of 
being poor in phosphorus. To deter- 
mine this point, our correspondent 
should experiment with rock phos- 
phate, applying it at the rate of halfa 
ton per acre on v.wo or three acres, or 
with acid phosphate, applying it at the 
rate of half a ton per acre on half an 
acre or so. 

Corn does first rate on acid soil; 
so do oats, potatoes, millet, buck- 
wheat, rye and red-top. Strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries do better 
on acid soil than on sweet soil. It is 
well known that clover and alfalfa re- 
fuse to grow well on acid soil, but 
there are other legumes that get along 
nicely. Cowpeas, soy beans, hairy 
vetch and crimson clover make a nice 
growth on acid soil. Since our corre- 
spondent is so far from the railroad, 
it may be that it would be better for 





him to experiment with crops tolerant 
to acid conditions than to buy lime- 
stone. To furnish nitrogen and humus 
to enrich his soils, he has his choice 
between cowpeas, soy beans, hairy 
vetch and crimson clover Crimson 
clover and hairy vetch have the same 
habits, both being seeded in the late 
summer. They become established be- 
fore winter, and make a very heavy 
growth in April and early May, at 
which time they may be plowed under 
for corn. Crimson clover is a very 
tender plant, and generally winter 
kills north of southern Illinois. Hairy 
vetch is quite hardy over the entire 
corn belt, but, unfortunately, the seed 
is so high in price and so uncertain in 
quality that most of our readers who 
have tried it have become disgusted 
with the crop. That there are won- 
derful possibilities in this crop as an 
enricher of acid soil has been demon- 
strated by an Indiana farmer who, by 
sowing it in the late summer and 
plowing it under the following May 
has been able to double his corn crop. 
It is a good plan to seed vetch with 
rye, using twenty or thirty pounds of 
vetch seed per acre, and about three 
pecks of rye. Vetch may fail the first 
year it is tried, but the second time it 


(Continued on page 1048) 
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Live Stock Farming 

Live stock farming inevitably fol- 
lows the adoption of rotation of crops, 
for, as pointed out in a recent article, 
grass and legumes form a necessary 
and integral part of the rotation. The 
question arises, what to with the 
grass. To grow grass and sell it off 
the land as hay will eventually ex- 
haust the land the same as the contin- 
growing grain and 
will not ex- 
exhaust 


do 


uous practice of 
selling it off, although it 
haust it so rapidly. You 
land about as quickly by growing tim- 
othy and selling it for hay as you can 
by growing oats or wheat, and far 
more rapidly than you can by growing 
corn. Therefore, there must be some- 
thing to market the grass on the farm 
which will leave a residue in the shape 
of manure. Live stock farming must 
come in in some form if we are to 
maintain the fertility of our soils. 

England, from whom we can learn 
a great deal, has more than half of 
her ti:lable land in permanent grass, 
and that is what makes her 


one of 
the greatest live stock feeding coun- 
tries of the world. 


can 


Ireland has main- 
tained her fertility because she is to a 
far greater extent than most people 
imagine a live stock country. In fact, 
England is dependent on Ireland for 
what we would call “stockers” and 
“feeders,” and what they call “stores. 

What kind of live stock? 
pends on the market, on the soil, on 
the climate, and more particularly on 
the man. The corn belt must continue 
for a good many years to come to bea 
great feeding section, getting a large 
portion of its stock from sections in 
which land is cheap, where cattle can 
be grown with comparative freedom 
from tuberculosis, and where sheep 
can be grown without danger from 
stomach worm. 

Hence a great many 
have adopted a rotation 
live stock will naturally 
of feeding cattle. using 
frow 
der, hay, straw, which they will feed 
to thin cattle, with enough corn to fit 
them for market. This, we think, will 
be the direction in which feeding op- 
erations will gradually tend. 
are other men who will more 


farmers who 


make a study 
their land to 


for the market. There are other men 


os | 


That de- | 


roughage, corn stalks, corn fod- | 


| 
| 


and gone into | 


There | 
natur- | 
ally take to breeding horses or grow- | 
ing them from colts, or fitting them | 


who will naturally take to sheep feed- | 


ing. and to the growing of mutton 
sheep, where the climate and soil are 
Suitable. 

There are other men who will nat- 
urally take to dairying. 
business is in some respects the most 
steady business that we know of. We 
have watched for twenty years or over 


The dairy | 


the census reports and the reports of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and we find that there is 
considerable variation from decade to 
decade in the number of other cattle 
and horses and sheep per thousand of 
population, but that the number of 
dairy cattle per thousand of popula- 
tion varies but little, for the reason 
that when the price of dairy products 
is low, people quit milking cows and 
let them raise their calves. When it 
becomes profitable, they increase the 
milking. This is done so gradually 
that there is scarcely more difference 
in the reports than may be attribut- 
able to the variation of the opinions 
of those who make them. 

We think it wisdom on the part of 
farmers to now turn their attention 
to some kind of live stock growing. It 
is a business that it takes time to 
learn, a business that can not very 
well be learned to advantage by men 
who have passed middle life, and it is 
therefore well to get the boys trained 
to handle live stock. Some people 
take to live stock naturally. They 
like the young things that grow up on 
the farm—form an attachment for 
them. Give the youngsters not the 
promise only, but the performance of 
ownership or part ownership in some 
live stock, and thus develop in them a 
personal interest; and by and by we 
will have a generation as skillful in 
handling live stock as the younger 
generations in the Old World, espe- 
cially in a live stock country. 

We don’t mean to say that it is im- 
possible to keep up the fertility of the 
soil without live stock; but we do 
mean to say that it is impossible to 
keep up the fertility of the soil with- 
ovt growing some kind of grass. It 
is a question whether we shall plow 
it under when grown, or whether we 
shall feed it to live stock and apply 
the result to maintain soil fertility. 

It is to be hoped that our agriculture 
will become so settled that we can de- 
velop the breeding of improved live 
stock as they do in the older coun- 
tries. It seems to us that it is a good 
time now to begin to lay the founda- 
tion of a good herd of the kind of live 
stock you prefer, not as the last gen- 
eration did it, by buying right and left, 
giving them about the same feeding as 
they did grades, and keeping an eye 
out for speculation. The inevitable 
result of this was the disappearance of 
such herds. What the corn belt now 
wants more than any other one thing 
is the development of choice herds of 
breeding live stock, particularly of 
dairy cows, beef cattle, and first-class 
horses, and shall we add, mules. The 
man who understands growing mules 
has about as sure a cinch on future 
profits as any man living. 

In short, we can not maintain fer- 
tility without rotation of crops, and 
that rotation of crops must make a 
place for live stock. 


Floating Farmers 


Old Ben Franklin, or some other 
wise old chap whose wisdom has come 
down through the ages, once said: 


“T never knew an oft removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft removed familee, 
That throve so well 
As one that settled be. 


” 


If there is any business on earth 


that requires a local habitation and 
name, a settled place of abode, and a 
plan reaching out through the years, 
it is that of the farmer. And yet, if 
we are to believe the report of the 
United States census bureau, farmers 


are to a surprising extent floaters, 
taking the country over. 

The census bureau sent out the fol- 
lowing question to 6,361,000 farmers: 
“How long have you lived on your 
farm?” Answers came from 5,800,000 
of them, or 91 per cent, an astonishing 
percentage, by the way. The bureau 
states that approximately 52 per cent 
have occupied their farms less than 
five years. In the north, 57 per cent 
had occupied their farms for five years 
or longer, while 22 per cent had been 
there one year or less. In the west, 
44 per cent had occupied their farms 
for five years or more, and 27 per cent 
had been on them one year or less; 
and in the south, 41 per cent and 34 
per cent, respectively. More than one- 
sixth of these farmers had lived on 
their farms less than one year. 

Now, when we consider that any 
plan of farming that will maintain 








soil fertility and get the best out of 
the farm requires a lease of not less 
than five years, we can see at once 
why we have not been able to take in 
enough virgin soil to make up for the 
loss of fertility on our farms. Unless 
the farmer can plant himself on the 
farm for at least five years, unless he 
knows that he is going to stay on, he 
is not going to do his best for his 
landlord nor for himself, even if he 
owns the farm, nor for the community, 
nor for agriculture at large. 

This shifting farm population means 
shifting church population, means 
shifting school population. It means 
no society at all, or the society limit- 
ed to people who have been there five 
years or more. There is a remedy; 
but there must be a correct diagnosis 
of the case before anyone can pre- 
scribe a remedy. 





The Administration of Serum 
and Virus in lowa 


An Iowa correspondent writes as 
follows: 

“Does the state of Kansas furnish 
virus as well as serum direct to the 
farmer? If so, can an Iowa farmer get 
the virus and serum from Kansas, and 
thus avoid the hold-up in the Iowa 
law? Any man who has ever seen a 
hog vaccinated, and who possesses a 
reasonable amount of brains, can ad- 
minister the treatment, and there is 
no need of paying from two to three 
dollars an hour for the services of a 
veterinarian. The man who treats his 
hogs with the double method has chol- 
era on his place as surely as if he 
poured a barrel of virus over his yards. 
I can not see the sense of the joker 
in the Iowa law. Hundreds of farm- 
ers are again losing their pigs because 
they can not afford to pay big veteri- 
nary bills; while if they could do the 
work themselves, they could at least 
try the experiment and be convinced 
as to the safety of the method. The 
state should not only furnish the virus 
and serum direct to the farmer, but 
also the proper syringes and thermom- 
eters at cost, and with each package 
printed instructions for the adminis- 
tration of the same. The author of 
the serum law intended it for the ben- 
efit of the farmer, and not for the 
monetary gain of the veterinarians.” 


The Iowa law provides that the di- 
rector of the laboratory may prepare 
virus from cholera infected hogs and 


distribute it at cost, but that “no per- 
son, firm or corporation may distrib- 
ute or sell virulent blood, unless per- 
mitted to do so in writing by the di- 
rector and under such regulation as 
he may issue.” Furthermore, that “no 
person shall use such blood or virus 
until he has received special instruc- 
tion which is satisfactory to the di- 
rector, and received a permit.” Any 
person, firm or corporation violating 
these terms shall be liable to a fine of 
not less than one hundred dollars nor 
more than five hundred dollars. 

If our correspondent, therefore, de- 
sires to vaccinate his own hogs and 
those of his neighbors, he should get 
hold of the state and Department of 
Agriculture bulletins, study them thor- 
oughly, then go to Ames, receive in- 
structions, and if he can pass a Satis- 
factory examination by the director, 
secure a permit. We are told by a 
farmer who has just received a per- 
mit, that the examination is not diffi- 
cult. So the way is plain and easy to 
anyone who wants to take the risk of 
doing the vaccinating. 

There may, however, be a good deal 
about this matter of vaccinating hogs 
that can not be put on paper or be 
taught by word of mouth. We would 
feel a good deal better satisfied with 
the law or with its administration, if 
not merely instruction and examina- 
tion were required, but actual prac- 
tice in vaccinating hogs at the labora- 
tory of the experiment station. We 
are not sure that every farmer can 
tell whether his hogs have cholera or 
not; and to vaccinate hogs that do not 
have it would simply be to introduce 
the disease. Therefore we look upon 
the law as at present administered as 
somewhat dangerous; and we have at 
least a strong suspicion that a great 
deal of the cholera from which Iowa 
suffered last year was caused by the 
unwise administration of virus. 

We would advise our readers to go 
a little slow. We have no doubt that 
there are many of our readers who, 
after a study of the bulletins issued 
by the United States Department of 
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Agriculture and by the various States 
and after a little practice both in diag 
nosis and in administration of th 
virus, would be quite as competent as 
the average veterinarian. Yet we fear 
that a good many would make mis. 
takes through vaccinating in cases in 
which they ought not to do so, and in 
spreading the disease instead of cur. 
ing it. Instruction and examinations 
of any kind should be accompanied by 
practice, which will teach what neith. 
er teacher nor book can teach. A man 
might pass a first-class examination 
for a teacher, and yet utterly fai] when 
he came to put it in practice. Hp 
might pass an examination as a farm. 
er, and yet not be able to make his 
living on the farm, to say nothing of 
paying the rent. He might pass ap 
examination as a doctor, and yet kil 
more people than he cured. 

If we suspected we had cholera jp 
our own herd, the first thing we would 
do would be to send for the best vet. 
erinarian we could get, and then make 
a post-mortem on half a dozen or more 
hogs. If the virus and serum were 
necessary, we would ask him to ag. 
minister them, but we would want to 
be sure about our veterinarian. We 
think that some farmers might in q 
short time become quite as skillful in 
this as some veterinarians. 


Robbing the Stockholders 


The Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion has made a report of its investi. 
gations of the management of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford rail. 
road, which, under the presidency of 
Mr. Mellen, undertook to monopolize 
the transportation of New England, 
The commission denounces the man- 
agement in a most emphatic way, 
charges the directors with being gross. 
ly negligent and with having permit. 
ted the stealing of between sixty and 
ninety millions of dollars. It is sug. 
gested that through legal action the 
stockholders may perhaps recover six 
or eight millions. The more we learn 
of the inner financing and manage- 
ment of some of our larger railway 
systems, the worse they appear to be. 
Some of the men who have been 
looked upon as great financiers and 
generals of commerce are apparently 
thoroughgoing rascals, devoid of hon 
esty—simply thieves and pickpockets 
on a huge scale. 

It is not surprising that the public 
vigorously opposes any advance in 
freight rates when such conditions as 
have existed in the New Haven are 
disclosed. There would be no objec: 
tion to increased rates if it were 
shown that they are needed, but the 
public first wants the stealing stopped. 
When that is done, it will be time 
enough to consider other matters. 








Hope in Mexico 


Welcome news came from Mexico 
last week. Huerta, who has been the 
president since the assassination of 
Madero, resigned and quitted the coun- 
try. Francisco Carbajal has succeed: 
ed Huerta, and has advised the United 
States that he proposes to retire in 
favor of General Carranza, the head 
of the revolutionist forces. If trouble 
between Carranza and Villa (pro 
nounced Vee-ya) can be avoided, there 
seems every reason to believe that 
peace may be established. Villa is also 
a leader of the revolutionists, and has 
been disposed at times to assert his 
independence of Carranza. If peace 
can be brought about between the 
Mexicans themselves, the United 
States will recognize the government 
set up and will assist in every pos 
sible way in reorganizing affairs there. 
Our troops will remain at Vera Cruz 
until a satisfactory settlement is made 
for the outrages committed against 
our citizens. 

If Mexican affairs work out as now 
seems hopeful, President Wilson wit 
have achieved a great diplomatic tl 
umph, and his administration will be 
much strengthened in the eyes of the 
world. 





The Montana experiment station Te 
ports very good results from clover 
silage. The crop may be saved in this 
way when a long wet season comes 00 
at harvest time. 





In buying stock for breeding pur 
poses, look for quality. This is more 
important than size, but sometimes the 
two go together. 
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— The Irish Problem 


ireland is a sort of armed camp. We 
get papers from there every few days, 
from which it appears that there are 
about 50,000 Ulstermen fully armed 
and equipped, and apparently led by 
leaders, and 50,000 more as a 
second line of defense, who ate drilled 
put as yet have received no arms. 
There is a force of about the same 
number outside of Ulster, and they 
wil] no doubt be armed and equipped. 
Then, unless something happens, there 
will be trouble which will set Ireland 
pack fifty to a hundred years. 

It is singular that just now there 
should be this state of affairs in two 
countries of widely different civiliza- 
tions--Mexico and Ireland. Those who 
have paid no especial attention to it 
wonder what it is all about; and 
what it is all about would take 
total issues of this paper. 


capable 


may} 
to te ll 


ai V 
a Hout three hundred years ago the 
Enelish people drove the native lead- 
ers out of Ulster, which is one of the 
ancient provinces of Ireland, and con- 
tains the counties of Antrim, Derry, 
Donegal, Down, Cavin, Fermanagh, 
Tyrone, Armagh, and Monaghan. This 


ettied by Protestants. The land 





a erything in sight was given 
a these foreigners. Naturally, 
t! <cendants of the former owners 
would look upon these foreigners as 


robbers, while they in turn looked on 
the natives as of the same breed that 
had been persecuting them in France, 
in Holland, in England, and in Scot- 
land, for a hundred years before. Here 
was laid the foundation of a feud like 
tween the Jews and the Samar- 





ihat be 
itans. 

A hundred years ago, when Ireland 
had a parliament of her own, through 


bribery and promise of titles and posi- 


tion, the Irish people were induced to 
form a union with Great Britain. It 
should be remembered that Ireland is 
not a part of Great Britain, but the 
king England is the king of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Naturally, the 
Irish people have been anxious to get 


back their parliament and home rule, 
or government by themselves in local 
a such government as the vari- 
; states have in the United States. 
‘hen this act of union was passed, 
had about eight million people, 
as a result had proportionately 
representation in parliament. 
Ireland has lost about half her 
both Scotland and Eng:- 
e gained. Hence Ireland is 
‘eatly over-represented in the 
iament. We believe it is 
dred and three representatives 
to which she is entitled, over eighty 





of ( are pledged first, last and all 
the time, to home rule. No one ever 
hears of more than a half dozen of 
these home rule members of parlia- 
ment. lp to within recent years they 
rece | no salary, but were support- 
ed largely by contributions from south 
of Ireland people in America. Their 
leads s one John Redmond, a man 
of very creat ability and political sa- 
gacity 

Ti clish people in the meantime 
began to rebel against the vested in- 
t particularly the landlords, and 
di ed reforms. There was no pos- 
sible vy of securing these reforms 


€ i1rough this home rule vote; 
and imond says to Lloyd George, in 
ener 

T 





‘ou want to disestablish the 
-P ian church in Wales. All 
for home rule. You want 
se the taxes on land, particu- 
. the great estates, and more 
part arly on the great estates that 
€ held for speculation in London 
a other great cities, simply pasture 
You can put that up all you 
ovided you will vote for home 
fhe people are anxious for in- 
& against sickness and for old 


re te 





ensions. All right; we are with 
ds t you will give us home rule. 
ant greater protection for ten- 
a 's. You want all these and several 
‘things. All right; give us home 

nd we will give them to you. 
so the liberal party, which cor- 
nds to the progressive sentiment 
parties in our own country, but 
has not been grouped and or- 
fanized here as in England, is able 
cet these reforms and make the 


if 


wh 


kiy > ° 

<'=com more democratic only by the 
erece of John Redmond and his home 
“ following. The home rulers have 


| performing their part of the con- 





tract. Now they demand that the lib- 
eral government shall perform its part 
—which it has done. 

Someone will ask: Why should this 
bring about a fight in Ireland? Ire- 
land has two kinds of people, differing 
radically in racial characteristics, in 
religion and in business. The Celtic 
people are a bright people. They are 
poetical, imaginative, fond of cere- 
mony, natural politicians. No matter 
where you find them—in New York, 
in Chicago, in Des Moines—the Celt 
and his descendants are natural poli- 
ticians, and get office and hold it. 

The northern Irishman or Ulster- 
man is a different type of man alto- 
gether. He keeps the Sabbath and 
his pounds, shillings and pence. He 
makes a good farmer because he is a 
hard worker and a _ good _ business 
man. He is naturally inclined to be a 
standpatter; that is, to stand by what 
is, to be satisfied with the present 
condition of things, and rather averse 
to change. 

Both the Celt and the Ulsterman 
are incurably religious, only their re- 
ligion takes a different shape. The 
Ulsterman likes a bit of an argument 
in his religion. He likes a doctrinal 
sermon. He likes to discuss the sub- 
ject when he gets home and mull it 


over during the week. The Celt is 
also religious, very religious; but he 


likes a religion of ceremony. 

Naturally, from ties of blood and of 
business, from his very method of 
thinking, the Ulsterman would be 
what is known as a unionist, naturally 
inclined to be conservative and averse 
to a change. Herein lies the founda- 
tion of the trouble. Outwardly intense- 
ly religious, but down below political, 
it is a strife betwixt the conservative 
and the progressive. The English 
government is becoming progressive, 
but it can not get its progressive mea- 
sures through without the help of the 
Irish constituency. There are a num- 
ber of other things which might be 
mentioned, but we believe we have 
given a hint of the real cause of the 
dispute. 

What is to be the end of it, no one 
knows. After the act has received the 
signature of the king, it will require 
perhaps a year to organize the Irish 
parliament, which parliament can not 
survive, even with the large subsidy 
given it under the act by the British 
government, unless it taxes Ulster, for 
Ulster has the money. Ulster has the 


great manufactories of Belfast, the 
great shipbuilding interests, whose 
traffic and trade go over the world. 


There are no manufactures to speak 
of in southern Ireland. They have 
some of the best land in the world. 
There is no industry to speak of In 
southern Ireland except agriculture. 
Dublin does manufacture whisky and 
beer, stout and soft drinks. Only once 
in years does an American ship enter 
the port of Dublin. Queenstown, which 
is really Cork, ships out emigrants and 
blackthorn sticks. Outside of that it 
has no traffic worth mentioning. So, 
if a new government is to be estab- 
lished, it must tax Ulster; and here 
will be the point of conflict. 

The Ulster people have entered into 
a solemn league and covenant, like 


their forefathers—a league not of 
Presbyterians only, but of all the 
Protestant denominations, including 


the Episcopalian—and have vowed 
that they will not pay taxes to a gov- 
ernment in which they will be in a mi- 
nority of three to one. They will not 
submit to a government of this kind. 
Whenever any Irish parliament under- 
takes to collect these taxes, there will 
be blood on the moon. 

The only way of avoiding this will 
be a new election which will involve 
submission of the matter to the people 
of England and Ireland. The conserv- 
atives, who have been out for several 
years, want to get in; and the Ulster 
people will support them. The liber- 
als want to stay in, and carry out 
their reform policies. If in the next 
general election the conservatives 
should regain power, there will be a 
stop to all the reform measures pro- 
posed by Lloyd George, and there will 
be great rejoicing on the part of the 
landlords. As the Irishman says: “And 
there ye are!” 

This is the situation as we see it. 
A number of the officers of the army 
are evidently in sympathy with the 
Ulstermen, many of them being Ulster 
born and of aristocratic Ulster fami- 
lies. There is a large element of the 
Scotch people in sympathy with them, 
and no inconsiderable element of the 
English people. For example, those 
who are opposed to Welsh disestab- 





lishment, which has already passed 
and only awaits the signature of the 
king, will be in sympathy with the 
people of Ulster. Altogether, the Eng- 
lish government has some very seri- 
ous problems to solve, and Ireland is 
one of them. 





Planning for the Silo 


The value of silage has been so 
fully demonstrated not merely for 
dairy cattle but for beef cattle as well, 


that many of our readers who have 
never used it will do so this year, par- 
ticularly in the corn belt, where the 
cattle and sheep industry is well es- 
tablished. We of course do not ad- 
vise silos for farmers who are not en- 
gaged in live stock breeding or feed- 
ing, for the simple reason that the 
market for silage is solely on the 
farm, and if the farmer has no cattle 
to which to sell silage, there is no 
use in building a silo. 

Most farmers make the mistake of 
building a silo too large in diameter, 
and not high enough. A silo should 
never be built less in height than 
twice its diameter, and better three 
times, for the reason that to keep 
silage well it must be weighted, and 
the best weight is the silage itself. 
Hence, the higher the silo, the great- 
er the weight when filled, the more 
perfect the exclusion of the air, and 
the better the silage. A farmer was 
telling us the other day that, after a 
good deal of experience in building 
slios, he was making his sitty feet 
high and sixteen feet in diameter. 
The most common height is thirty- 
two or thirty-four feet; but, speak- 
ing generally, the higher the better. 
Of course, there is a limit, and we 
would regard sixty feet as the limit. 

If the farmer makes his silo too 
wide, he does not get sufficient pres- 


sure from the silage itself. [It is not 
convenient to weight it down with 
stones, as some of the early silo 
builders did. Hence the easiest and 


best way is to make the height of the 
silo at least twice the diameter. 

It may be of wood, or cement, or 
compressed brick, or hollow tile, or 
concrete staves. There is no “best” 
silo material. The material to use 
will depend on the material at hand. 

The lowa State College at Ames 
sent one of its seniors two or three 
years ago to examine silos in differ- 
ent parts of the country. He tells us 
that there was good silage in all types 
of silos, and poor silage as well. The 
poor silage came through not having 
it sufficiently compacted. 

In order to insure easy settling, the 
inside of the silo, whatever the ma- 
terial, should be as smooth as _ pos- 
sible, and no corners are permissible. 
It should be round. A sifo is simply 
a fruit can without top or bottom, at 
least twice as high as it is wide, made 
of any material that will exclude the 
air, and resting on a cement founda- 
tion. 

In the extreme western part of our 
territory, it is often possible to make 
an underground silo, simply a _ well 
without water, into which 
run and allowed to settle just as it 
does in the silo above ground. The 
only difficulty is in getting it out. It 
is easier to blow the silage in from 
the cutter than it is to take it out 
with a windlass. That is practically 
the only difference. 





German Bounties On Small 
Grain 


Germany protects her oats and her 
wheat from foreign competition by 
a duty of 10 cents per bushel on oats 
and 35 cents per bushel on wheat. 
This naturally serves greatly to en- 
courage small grain growing in 
many. The German government evi- 


dently feels, however, that it is not | 


doing enough to encourage grain grow- 
ing farmers, for several years ago it 
offered a bounty of the 10 cents per 
bushel on oats and 35 cents per bushel 
on wheat exported to Great Britain. In 
1905, the German government paid out 
in its bounty a total of about $7,000,- 
000. By 1912 the total amount was 
about $30,000,000. British farmers 
complain that in this way the Ger- 
mans are able to fiood their market 
with cheap oats. Some of them are 
asking for a tariff of 15 cents a bushel 
on oats to keep out the German prod- 
uct. 

It would seem that the German na- 





Ger: | 





silage is | 





tion is endeavoring to make itself self- 
supporting even though the cost of liv- 
ing to the workingmen in towns 1s 
raised. The English government evi- 
dently believes that the destiny of 
Great Britain is as a manufacturing 
nation, but does not seem to worry as 
to whether or not the little island is 
self-supporting. The English states- 
men will probably come to the conclu- 
sion that if the Germans wish to fur- 
nish English consumers with cheap 
oats and wneat, so much the better 
for England. If war comes between 
these two great nations, Germany may 
flatter herself on her far-sightedness. 





The Harvest for Conscience- 
less Land Men 


During this summer the entire range 
country has received an abnormally 
large rainfall; and the farther north, 
apparently the more rainfall that has 
been received. We have never, save 
once before, seen these great national 
pastures, which extend west between 
the ninety-ninth meridian and _ the 
mountains, from the Canadian line to 








the Panhandle of Texas, in such fine 
condition as they are this year. 

The land agents who wish to exploit 
the farmer without regard to his fu- 


ture, will now declare in every known 
language that rain does foilow the 
plow, that cultivation increases rain- 
fall, and that the east is moving west, 
that these semi-arid plains will no 
longer be semi-arid, but will be lfke 
the garden of the Lord and like an- 
cient Palestine, a land flowing with 
milk and honey. They will appeal to 
renters, saying: Here’s your chance 
to get a home of your own. We will 
sell you this land on your own terms, 
and thus make a home for your chil- 
dren and your children’s children. 
Our advice is not to pay any atten- 


tion to these chaps. If they do per- 
suade you to go, take with you an 
auger, bore down in different places 
on the tract offered yeu, and find out 


what kind of a subsoil it has, whether 
it is sand or gravel or porous or clay 
or hardpan. Then take the records of 
the weather bureau of that state, and 


see what the average raintall in that 
locality has been for the last ten, 
twenty, thirty or forty years, during 
the crop growing months. You will 
discover that cycles of seasons of 
more than average rainfall have fol- 
lowed cycles of dry seasons or less 


than average rainfall It has been so 
from the time the records 
were made.until now. Pin your faith 
not to what the agent tells you, but 
to what the records show. 

We don’t mean to say that a man 
may not go out there and make a prof- 
itable investment. If the farmer will 
go onto the best land, as shown by 
an examination of the soil and sub- 


soil, and get a lerge amount of it, say 


earliest 


two, three or four sections contiguous; 
if he will pay for it so that there is no 
debt on it, he can prebably do well, if 
he goes at it in the right way. He 


must fence it, stock it with sheep or 
cattle or dairy cows, and cultivate just 
enough to provide a snail cash crop, 
which should be durum wheat or bar- 
ley, alfalfa for seed, and enough for- 
age to keep his live sto¢ hrough the 
winter. He will also have to make 
up his mind to live in a sparsely set- 
tled country. 

When these great na pastures 
are thus managed, they ill furnish 
more live stock to the juare mile 
than they ever did in the palmiest 


= 


days of the range. For best soils 
in that country are rich. rich because 
they are dry. They grow hard winter 
wheat, or durum spr wheat, for the 
same reason. Wherever you find first- 














class hard wheat grow: all that 
section, you will find it is because the 
climate is relatively dry, and the grain 
is hard t water 


because it can not get 
enough to make it soft. 
Buying land out in 





t section un- 











der irrigation is a di t proposi- 
tion, but it will take it the same 
amount of money to get a farmer 
started in irrigation as does in dry 
farming. and it will cost about as 
much to maintain a family with the 
same comfort there as in the humid 


section. 





because 
their 
most 


they have had to 
existence, are more 
cultivated plants. 


Weeds, 
fight for 
hardy than 





The best time for killing them is on 
hot days when the ground is dry. 
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Pate Sueling 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We are going to seed eighteen 
acres to pasture. This land was seed- 
ed to oats, but the crop was destroyed 
by hail. The land is in shape to work 
up at any time, and we have enough 
manure to spread at least three thr 
horse spreader loads to the acre, and 


Ve are thinking of! 


mixture of timothy, Ken- 


Six. 


probably 
sowing a 


tucky blue grass, red clover and alsike 
clover. We want white clover in this 
pasture, but thought that it would 
gradually come in by itself as it grows 
plentifully in this neighborhood. — Fit 

would it do to mix a little seed of the 


following in with the mixture:  Or- 
chard grass, tall meadow fescue, al- 
falfa and sweet colver? We would 
use the glue method to inoculate the 
alfalfa and sweet clover. Orchard 
grass and meadow fescue have never 
been grown in this neighborhood. We 
seeded four acres of alfalfa last fall, 
which is growing finely. Sweet clover 
grows luxuriantly along the roadside. 
Would it tend to crowd out the other 
plants?” 

ver most of the corn belt it is cus- 
tomary to seed land down to pasture 
in the spring with small grain In 
parts of southern Indiana, southern 
Ohio, and southern Illinois, however, 
good results have been secured by fall 


seeding. Our correspondent is in about 


the latitude of St. Louis, and we be- 
lieve that he would succeed by seed- 
ing this fall. It is a little safer, how- 
ever, as a rule, to seed in the spring. 
Our correspondent should do. which- 
ever is most convenient for him. If he 
decides to seed in the fall, we would 
suggest seed any time during the 
month of August. As a mixture we 
suggest that our correspondent use 
three pounds of timothy, three pounds 
of red clover, two pounds of alsike 
clover, one pound of white clover, four 
pounds of Keotucky blue grass, two 
pounds of orchard grass, two pounds 
of tall meadow fescue, one and a half 
pounds of alfalfa, and one and a hait 
pounds of sweet clover. White clover 
and blue grass will probably come in 
of their own accord just as quickly if 
they are not seeded. Orchard grass 
and tall meadow fescue have not been 
used much yet in this country, though 
both of them have been found to make 
very good pasture crops. They are 
worth while experimenting with, al- 
though the seed as usually sold in the 
United States is too high for these 
plants to be used in any large quan- 
tities. Alfalfa and sweet clover both 
make excellent additions to the pas- 
ture mixture. There is ao danger of 
sweet clover crowding out the other 
plants. In eastern lowa we have seen 
sweet clover and blue grass mixed, 
which furnished one of the best pas- 


have ever seen. If the pas- 
the sweet clo- 
out 


tures we 
ture is grazed closely, 
ver, like the red clover, will die 
after two or three years. 


Pave Bred Seed Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is pure-bred seed corn? What 
plan is required to produce it?” 

Pure-bred seed corn should mean 
the same thing relatively as pure-bred 
live stock. It should mean a variety 
of corn which has not been mixed with 
any other variety, and which has been 
selected with a definife ideal in mind 
for a number of years. Many seed 
corn growers take great pains to keep 
their seed corn pure, and make special 
arrangements with their neighbors so 
that there will be no possibility of 
neighboring corn mixing with their 
own corn. The few men who go to 
these precautions are genuine corn 
breeders. We have known of some of 
them going to the expense of furnish- 
ing their neighbors’ seed corn of their 
own growing free, so that there would 
be no chance of mixture. Corn grown 
in this way, when it is of a pure stock 
originally, is pure-bred, and especially 
so if the seed is selected by intelligent 
men from year to year. 

A large part of the seed corn on the 
market today that is called pure-bred 


seed corn is badly mixed. We have 
known of men producing pure-bred 


Golden West corn, who have it planted 
next to a field of Reid’s Yellow Dent. 
Of course corn produced in this way 
is no more pure than hogs produced 
by crossing Berkshires on Poland 
Chinas. 

To produce pure-bred seed corn, all 
that is necessary is to get pure seed 











from some reliable seedsman and then 
plant in a place where there will be 
no danger of contamination with other 
varieties. In connection with this, 
caretul selection to the variety type 
should be kept up year after year. 


Professor Bliss Heads Exten- 
sion Department 


It is announced that Professor R. K. 
Bliss has been lected head of the 
extension department of the TIowa 
Agricultural College, taking the place 
formerly held by Professor Holden 
and later by Professor Kennedy. Pro- 


fessor Bliss was for a number of years 
one of Professor Holden’s chief assist- 
ants. When Professor Holden retired, 
with a number of oth- 
Professor Holden, 

and for the past 


Professor Bliss, 
assistants to 
other fields, 


er 
sought 





PROF. R. K. BLISS. 


has been head of the 
animal husbandry department of the 
Nebraska Agricultural College. 
Since the removal of Professor Ken- 
nedy, President Pearson, of Ames, has 
been very carefully investigating the 


two years he 


men whom he considered available to 
fill this position, and his choice of 
Professor Bliss will bring a great deal 
of pleasure and satisfaction to the 
farmers of lowa. Professor Bliss’ thor- 
ough training, his experience in the 
work, and, what is fully as important, 
his sterling characier, combine’ to 
make him a most desirable man for 


this work. He was born in Iowa, and 
is thoroughly familiar with Iowa con- 
ditions. The years he spent in the ex- 
tension department under Professor 
Holden gave him a very wide acquaint- 
ance in every county in the state, and 
his friends will give’ him a most héarty 
welcome when he takes up the work 
at the beginning of the school year 
in September. 


White Grubs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We are up against a hard proposi- 
tion this year with the white grub 
bothering our corn roots. This pest is 
doing us thousands of dollars’ worth 
of damage every year. We have tried 
everything to eradicate the grubs, but 
all in vain. Can you help us?” 

We presume that oyr correspondent 
refers to the ordinary red-headed, fat, 
white grub, which is the largest of all 
of the so-called worms or grubs which 
bother corn roots. This pest is one 
of the meanest of all to handle, for it 
has an appetite for almost anything 
in the way of plant roots or decaying 
vegetation. The beetles which lay the 
grub eggs prefer to lay them on grass 
land or small grain land. The year 
the eggs are laid, the grubs are rath- 
er small, and generally do not serious- 
ly injure plant roots. As a rule, they 
seem to prefer decaying vegetation 
the first year of their existence. When 
winter comes, the half-grown grubs 
burrow deep into the soil, and the 
second year of their existence they are 
ready to cause serious damage. It is 
this year that they are generally so 
destructive to corn. At the beginning 
of the third year, they are again de- 
structive, but along in June they 
change into a resting stage, and by 
fall have become beetles. These June 
bugs, as they are commonly called, re- 
main in the soil until the next spring; 
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when they come out to lay more eggs. | men. There are a number = 
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Wisconsin, the grubs caused serious | desired. Very good succes Bn’ aoe 
damage in 1912, and in this region we | had with lambs weighing from i-,.. -- 


were not expecting damage until 1915. 
The entomologists think, however, 
that species may have a two- 
year instead of a three-vear cycle, and 
that there may have been danger of 
damage in 1914. Not much can be 
done to get the best of white grubs. 

Vhen plowing, it is a good plan to 
let the chickens follow, for they will 
pick up large numbers. Hogs also 
like these white grubs. Some farm- 
ers have observed that skunks are 
very fond of grubs. 

Crows and others of our larger birds 
eat considerable quantities of them, 
especially at plowing time. By plow- 
ing during the first half of October, it 
is possible to disturb the grubs so that 
large num*ers of them will die. At 
this time they are just preparing to 
go down deep into the soil for their 
winter quarters, and if they are turned 
up they may be killed by the cooler 
weather of late October. Whenever 
there is reason to believe that grubs 
will cause serious damage the follow- 
ing year, it is well to put the land into 
small grain, clover, alfalfa, buckwheat 
or some other crop which grubs are 
not likely to damage seriously. As a 
rule, after grubs have caused serious 
damage one year, they are not likely 
to cause it the year following, though 
they may possible be troublesome dur- 
ing the first half of the season the 
year following. 


some 


Sallie re Lambs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I want to feed a load of western 
lambs next fall. I have only had six 
sheep on the place to clean up the 
weeds about the yard, so you can see 
I don’t know much about them. My 
farm is ninety acres, and has a hog- 
tight fence entirely around it, and it 
is cross fenced so I can make four 
twenty-acre fields, all hog-tight. I will 
have twenty acres of corn on clover 
sod, twenty acres of barley which will 
be seeded to clover, twenty acres in 
oats also seeded to clover, and twenty 
acres in clover pasture. Generally I 
have about 120 pigs and twenty brood 
sows. The pigs hog down six to eight 
acres of corn. Do you think the other 
twelve to fourteen acres of corn would 
be enough for a single deck léad of 
western lambs? I intend to have rape 
with the corn. Would there be much 
danger of losing many of the lambs if 
there is rape in the corn field? How 
would it do to turn the pigs and the 
lambs together in the twenty acres? 
Would the whole bunch be able to 
clean up the corn field without wast- 
ing much? Would I have to feed them 
anything besides salt before they are 
fit to ship? I have another eighty 
acres across the road where there will 
be twenty-two acres of corn and the 
balance clover and timothy pasture. 
This land is not hog tight, and I would 
not like to go to the expense of mak- 
ing it so. I thought I would get a com- 
mission man to buy the lambs for me. 
Do you think a commission man would 
do the right thing for a greenhorn?” 

A great many men have had excel- 
lent results buying spring lambs in 
late August or September, running 
them in a corn field seeded to rape 
for two months or so, and shipping 
them before they begin to eat grain, 
after a gain of from twelve to twenty 
pounds per lamb. The lambs some- 
times eat corn if it is badly down. It 
is thought, as a rule, however, that it 
is more economical to allow the lambs 
to clean up the rape and other under- 
growth, but not to eat much corn. 

We doubt if our correspondent will 
have much success in pasturing the 
lambs and the hogs in the same field. 
Probably a better scheme would be to 
first turn in the lambs, and then after 
they are through to turn in the hogs. 
When lambs are pastured on rape and 
undergrowth alone, it is generally 
reckoned that it takes six to ten lambs 
to the acre. If our correspondent uses 
good judgment he should make a suc- 
cess of this method in the average 
year. 

The first thing is to buy the lambs. 
This should be done in late August or 
September, when our correspondent 
thinks the growth is about right to 
turn tht.n on. He should inquire from 
neighbors as to reliable commission 














pounds, coming from Colorado, Wy, 
ming and Idaho. A man w! Soe 
judge of lambs himself, and wig car 
not get in touch with a conimisc., 
firm which he is satisfied honest 


had better stay out of the ga; 


When the lambs arrive at home they 
] 


should be watered and salted and kept 
for & day on thin pasture, io ayoig 
bloating. Then they may he turned 


in the corn field for a couple of hours: 


and so on, until at the end of five or 
six days, they are so used to the green 
feed that they will not bloat. Each 
man must decide for himself ag to 


how he must handle the lambs so that 
they will get on feed without loss from 


bloating. Gener rally, it will be wise 
for a number of days to keep the 
lambs off the rape in the morning 


the dew is on. 

After the lambs have cleaned up the 
undergrowth of the corn, and they 
have become fairly fat, it is best to Jet 
them go rather than try to fatten them 
on grain. However, some men keep 
them for a while and have fair gue. 
cess with the grain fattening. If our 
correspondent has a good growth of 
rape in the corn, and if he allows the 
lambs access to pienty of water and 
salt, he*should be able to get them 
into good flesh with no grain 


When to Bale Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how long it takes 
hay to go through the sweat after it jg 
in the stack. I want to know how 
soon the hay will be all right to bale.” 

Hay should be left in the stack 
for from tour to six weeks be. 
fore baling. In some of the drier see. 
tions of the west, baling out of the 
windrow is not uncommon, but this is 
not advised in the country east of the 
Missouri river. 


when 














Hogs need plenty of shade in hot 
weather. The houses should be well 
ventilated. 
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ERDING TURKEYS IN CALIFORNIA. Central California, with its thousands of acres of grain fields and alfalfa, is particularly adapted to turkey raising, and the annual receipts to ranchers amount va 
sy thousands of dollars. The scene here on a ranch in King county, shows a young lady on her pony, rounding up part of the herd, for change of pasture or feeding place. The turkeys run wild eh 
e year, the winters being very mild, and bring in their young in the fall of the year. The birds forage in the alfalfa fields for grasshoppers and bugs, and along in the fall they are turned inte ey 
eat helds where they pick up the waste grain and quickly fatten ready for the market. 
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ON THE ISLE OF JERSEY. Jersey is an island in the English 
Channel and c-lebrated as being the original home of the Jersey 
cow. It is only 45 square miles in size, but so fertile and so inten- 
sively farmed that it supports a population of over fiity thousand 
people. Most of the inhabitants are small farmers and dairymen, 
specializing in truck growing and dairy products for the English 
market. The photo showsa typical Jersey milkmaid. 


Photo from Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 


COFFEE PLANT. Coffee is the seed of a slender ever- 
ich grows in moist tropical climates. The fruit develops 
rs that grow in the axils of the leaves. The fruit is red 
sembling a cherry or cranberry when ripe and each 
seeds or coffee beans. Crops of 700 lbs. per acre are 
lgood. Brazilis the heaviest producer of coffee, the United 
is heaviest consumer, using half of the world’s production. 


THE 


DITCHING MACHINE. The modern way of laying tile docs 
away with the old style and Jaborious hand digging of the 
trenches. This traction ditcher will cut a ditch 100 rods long in 
a day at a cost of about 5¢e per rod working in average soil and 
average depth of ditch. The tile are laid by hand and the ex- 
cavated dirt plowed and scraped back into the ditch. 



















SCENE IN FRANCE. The French are careful farmers und do intensive farming in ‘THRESHING CREW IN THE PHILLIPINES. Some most primitive methods are used by the 
of the country. They do not have as modern tools as the American, but they take good care native Filipino farmer. His threshing is done by the flail or treading with cattle or asshown 

ey do have and make it last for longer average period of service. The French threshing here, by beating the ripened straw over a bamboo pole. A cloth beneath the pole catches the grain | 
well adapted to small fields and short runs. as it is knocked off the straw. The size of the crew is goverened entirely by the number in the family. 
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Lime al Inoculation for 


Alfalfa 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

rented farm and am 
a small tract of 
I want to 


“T am on a 
thinking of sowing 
land to alfalfa in August. 
fertilize this ground with 
and dirt from an alfalfa field. How 
much limestone shall I use to the 
acre? How much dirt shall I apply 
per acre? Does it make any difference 
where the dirt comes from? Should 
it be taken just off the top of the 
ground around the plants, or should 
it be taken from down around the 
roots of the plants? Should the dirt 
be applied just before seeding or some 
time before and worked into the soil?” 

Before putting limestone on alfalfa 
soil, test for acidity with blue litmus 
paper. If the blue paper, when put 
into contact with the moistened soil, 
turns pink or red, limestone should be 
applied at the rate of at least one ton 
per acre. If the blue litmus paper re- 
mains entirely blue after it has been 
in contact with the soil for half an 
hour, we would doubt the advisability 
of applying lime to the soil. 

The most certain way of inoculating 
a field for alfalfa is to dig up atfalfa 
soil down to a depth of about one foot 
and spread on the new field on a 
cloudy day in the evening. The 
may be applied at any rate from 200 
to 1,000 pounds per acre. Put on 
any quantity that is convenient so that 
you can spread it uniformly over the 
ground. The important thing is to get 
it spread on and harrowed in before 
the sun shines on it. Sunshine kills 
the bacteria which do the work. The 
inoculating soil may be spread any 
time during the week or so previous 
to seeding, or it may be spread as 
long as a month before. 
' The glue method of 
‘more convenient than the 


fer method. Dissolve one pound of 


glue in two and a half gallons of wa- | 


Moisten the alfalfa seed with this 
water and then stir in with the 
seed the soil taken from an alfalfa 
field. The idea is that the powdered 
inoculated soil ‘will cling to the alfalfa 
seed which has been moistened with 
glue water. 


ter. 
glue 





Railroad Valuation of Live 


Stock 


The first hearing in the suit Drought 
by the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
sociation to compel the 
place a fair valuation on live stock 
shipments was held before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Colo- 
rado Springs last week. Judge Hen- 
derson, commerce counsel for lowa; A. 
Sykes, president of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association, and 
Charles Goodenow, treasurer, attend- 
ed the hearing. The National Live 
Stock Association was represented by 
Judge Cowan and Secretary Tomlin- 
son. Other hearings will be held at 
different points. 


The hover — 
Problem 


(Continued from third page.) 


is seeded, it generally grows splendid- 
ly. We suspect that there are possi- 
bilities in growing vetch seed in the 
corn belt, although no one seems to 
have tried it as yet. 

Cowpeas and soy beans are 
seeded in June or early July. 
may be broadcasted at the rate of six 
pecks per acre, or drilled in at the 
rate of three or four pecks. They 
stand drouth fairly well. and make a 
good growth of green manure to plow 
under in the fall or early the next 
spring. The objection to cowpeas and 
soy beans on northern soils is that 
they do not make such a very heavy 
growth, and, moreover, the price of 
seed is generally about $3 a bushel. 

We suggest that our Illinois corre- 
spondent try a rotation of corn and 
Oats, drilling in a mixture of vetch and 
rye with a single horse wheat drill in 
the corn in August, and plowing the 
rye and vetch mixture under the next 
May for another crop of corn. In the 
corn which is to be followed by oats, 
no vetch and rye should be seeded. 
After the oats are taken off and the 
land is up, cowpeas or soy 
beans might be put in. By following a 
System of this sort it should be pos- 


both 


disked 


limestone | 





| humus 





soil | 


inoculating is | 
soil trans- | 


railroads to | 





They | 





sible to keep up the soil fertility. As 
to whether or not it would be eco- 
nomical can be determined only on ex- 
periment. We suspect that it would 
pay better to buy the limestone so 
that alfalfa and red clover might be 
grown. If our correspondent has the 
time, money and inclination it would 
be interesting to compare the two 
systems. Under the one system lime 
would be bought and the humus and 
nitrogen would be furnished by red 
clover or alfalfa. Under the other sys- 
tem no lime would be bought and the 
and nitrogen would be fur- 
nished by cowpeas, soy beans or hary 
vetch. Under either system it would 
probably be necessary sooner or later 
to buy rock phosphate to keep up the 
phosphorus supply. Our readers must 
realize that it is impossible perma- 
nently to keep up the phosphorus sup- 
ply except by applying rock phosphate, 
acid phosphate, bone meal, or very 
large quantities of barnyard manure. 





Late Summer Seeding of 
Sweet Clover 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will it do to plow rye stubble and 
sow to sweet clover? I could get the 
sweet clover seeded by the 15th of 
August. Would it be safer to sow al- 
falfa?” 

We would by all means sow alfalfa 
in preference to sweet clover. We do 
not think it worth while to work up 
small grain stubble for sweet clover. 
Sweet clover is only a two-year crop, 
and justifies no more attention than 
red clover. We would sow it like red 
clover, in the spring, with small grain. 

A good seeding of alfalfa may last 
for many years, and on this account 
it is justifiable to go to some trouble 
to work up a seed bed and get the 
crop in right. For alfalfa, we advise 
late summer seeding, but not for sweet 
clover. Sweet clover should do all 
right, although there are a few re- 
ports of winter killing of sweet clover 
seeded after the first of August. 





Rape for Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We would like to know if rape is 
good for cattle.” 

Rape makes an excellent pasture or 
soiling crop for cattle. In the case of 
milk objected that rape 
sometimes taints the milk. Those who 
have had the most experience, how- 
ever, say that if rape is fed after milk- 
ing and not immediately before milk- 
ing, there is no danger of this sort. 
Another objection to rape is that it is 
likely to cause bloat, especially if it 
has dew or rain on it or is frozen. It 
is always best to take care that cattle 
or sheep do not eat too large a quan- 
tity of moist rape. Rape is well liked 
by cattle after they get a taste for it. 
At first many cattle do not know it is 
good, and are slow in eating it. Ex- 
periments indicate that for cattle it is 
almost but not quite equal to clover. 
For hogs and sheep it seems to be su- 
perior to clover. 


cows it is 


Scouring Pigs on Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In the July 10th issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, we notice an article in regard 


to pigs scouring on alfalfa pasture, 
and would say that we have had a 
similar experience, but do not consider 
that the alfalfa was to blame. 

The pigs in question are evidently 
getting an excess of protein. If the 
tankage and oil meal are omitted, there 
will still be enough protein left in the 
alfalfa and middlings to balance the 
ration with corn. 


We omitted the tankage and oil 


meal, and no new cases developed. The | 


out 
the 


when the pigs 
tankage was 


oil meal was left 
went onto grass; 


omitted soon after scouring appeared. | 


We found that after the trouble had 
run for some time that the pigs had 
to be shut up and receive a physic 
along with a little lime 
the trouble would cease. 

After the bowels become disordered 
indigestion sets in, and hard corn 
should not be fed. Milk and middlings 
fed sparingly, with a few drops of car- 
bolic acid per pig for a few days, will 
bring the majority around all right. 
In a few obstinate cases we have used 





water before | 


JOHN 


Why an Inside 
Elevator 


You can build a 


Elevator for less money than you 


without the elevator. You can 
save the price of the elevator and 
still havea better crib. An Inside 
Elevator is alwaysinthedry 

and, with ordinary care, will 

last as longasthecrib. Itis 
always ready for eithercorn 

or small grain. With the 
granary over the driveway, 

it is only necessary to spout 

the grain into the 

wagon box when 

ready to mar- 

ket it. 














DEERE. INSIDE C 
ELEVATOR 


corn crib with a granary over the drive- 
way and putin a John Deere Inside Cup 


ee 


— 


P 


The John Dee 
side Cup Elevaters 
simple in construc. 
tion. Anyone canjp. 
stall it. It operates 
easily. A boy can run 
it. Receiving hopper 
can be placed on top 
or underneath the 
driveway, 2 

Elevator can be 
driven from  eithe 
side. Runs on Toller 
bearings, 

Is light 
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**How to Build Corn Cribs’”— Book Free 
This booklet gives figures that show how you 
can save enough when building a corn crib to 
more than pay foranelevator. It is fully illus- 





trated. Has blue print 
plans. 

Ask forit as Package No. 
A-28 when you write about 
John Deere Elevators. 




















Other John Deere 
Elevators 

For cribs already built 

you can get the following 
portable elevators: 


John Deere—The Sagless 
Elevator; for corn and small 


in. 

John Deere Cypress 
Wood Elevator; also for 
corn and smail grain. 

John Deere Tubular Ele 
vator; for small grain only 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Every year we have more requests for our graduates than we can fill. Ua- 
For catalog and full information address 


nized by the U. S. Dept, of Agri. 
excelled clinical facilities. 


Modern three year's course tn 
veterinary medicine leading to 
the degree of D. V. M. Recog 


DR. BURTON R. ROGERS, Dean, 719 Sylivanie St., St. Joseph, Mo. 





a five-grain dose of calomel with good 
results for a fifty-pound pig. That is 
twice the regular dose. 

I consider tankage very unsafe to 
feed to young pigs after warm weath- 
er sets in. If it could always be ob- 
tained fresh from manufacturers, in 
small amounts, it would likely be all 
right; but tankage that has been stored 
—especially in the summer—for obvi- 
ous reasons I do not consider a proper 
feed for the delicate stomach of the 
young pig. 

Ww. B. P, 

Le Sueur County, Minnesota. 

Our correspondent 
original trouble writes: 

“[ wrote you about two weeks ago, 
and said that our pigs had the scours 
on altalfa pasture. You said to leave 
out the oil meal and middlings from 
the feed. I left them out, and the pigs 
are doing fine.” 


Wild Oats 


who had _ the 





A southern’ Iowa 
sends us a sample of wild oats and 
writes: 

“This grass is growing along the 
railroad that runs through my place. 
If it is troublesome, I would like to 
know what course to take to get rid 
of it. It has spread into one of the 
fields on my place.” 


Wild oats look much like common 
oats, except the awn is much longer 
and the grain is longer and more slen- 
der. In Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
where it is often the custom to grow 
small grains continuously on the same 
land, wild oats is recognized as one 
of the very worst pests. In the corn 
belt states it has caused very little 
trouble as yet, and probably will not, 
because rotation with cultivated crops 


| and with pastures and meadows soon- 


er or later gets the best of it. It is 
a bad weed, however, and should not 
be allowed to get much of a start on 
any farm. It is an annual which 
spreads only by seed, and can be kept 





correspondent | 





Juild a re-inforced concrete tank in.one day with Lock> 
Form, which ts reinforcement and furm in one 


CONCRETE TANK 


No cracks, no rust, less cost than any other tank made. 
FREE—How you can build Tanks and Silos. 
he Edwards Metal Structures Co. 
4016 Mini St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Means One Less Man. 
Both beit and power presset 


Bales yourhay AY 


2) per cent 
cheaper than 
any other press 
—S 7 Ii 
; a] ¢ 
— 


— 
aay | 
Bxty 
Engine on same 
or separate frame 


AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS CO.,1558 West 12th St.,Kansas City 


Fireproof Garage $3 9* 


Send Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
signments of Hay 








- wane of finest Birmingham 
Steel and shipped direct from 4 
the mill. $39.50 and up. << 
Complete, ready to set 
up. Roomy and safe. 
Write for free circular. 
East Birmingham tren Roofing Co. 
Auto Dept. 11 Birmingham, Alia. 
rows Manan 


BINDE shock equal ¥ 


der Soldin every state. Price only $20.00with fod 
J.D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: **Yourcorn 
teris all you claim for it; cut, 

ac Ifo, cane and corntastyear.”” Tes)" 
catalog free, showing pictures of harvest: 
PROCESS MANUFACTURING CO., Salina, 


———— 














ATTACHMENT with om 
harvester cuts and throws! 
piles on harv« t 








formed 


plants just before the seed oa 
_ where 


In Minnesota and the Dakot 
the weed is at its worst, th 
practical way of eradicating 
out introducing culfivated crops 
pastures and meadows into 
tion. Some have advised su! 
lowing, but this is so expens'\ 
we would prefer to put in s 


in check by cutting and burning the | vated crop. 
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New Discoveries in Hog Chol- 
era Treatment 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Kurt Schern, in charge of 


Doctor 
veterinary research at Iowa State Col- 
jeze, has had a large part in an im- 
portant work just published in Ger- 
many that may lead to much cheaper 
manufacture of serum for vaccination 
against hog cholera. It has been con- 
clusively shown that the urine of 
cholera sick hogs may be used in im- 
munizing serum producing animals in- 


stead of the blood of sick hogs, the 
yresent method, which is expensive. 
The serum resulting is equally as good 
as that made by the old method, and 
the virus produced by each animal is 
about doubled by the new way, with- 
out much increasing the expense. Just 
as important, the investigation sug- 
gests that it is unnecessary to use 
virus blood in simultaneous treatment 
and makes possible further economy 
nere. 

i Very valuable facts have also been 
disclosed as to the resisting power of 
hog cholera virus. The meat of chol- 
era sick hogs that were slaughtered 
was stored in a cool room for thirty- 
three days, when the juices from it 
were still fully virulent and capable of 
transmitting the disease. ‘This shows 
how careful we must be in handling 
and disposing of the flesh of slaugh- 
tered cholera hogs to prevent the 
spread of the disease,” says Doctor 
Schern. The virus was shown to be 
much more resistant to the sun’s rays 
than had commonly been supposed. 
After exnosure to the sunlight for five 
to nine hours, the virus was still fully 
virulent. ‘he best present disinfect- 
ant for cholera was shown to be a 6 
per cent solution of cresol. Veterina- 
rians and others interested may have 
full information about this work by 
writing to Doctor Schern, at Ames, 
lowa. 

“Much remains to be discovered in 
the field of hog cholera treatment and 
control,’ says Doctor Schern, “and 
many years of investigation will be 
necessary before we know all about 
this disease. It still remains to elim- 
inate all danger from the simultaneous 
treatment. Every simultaneous vacci- 
nation with the living germs of dis- 
ease is dangerous, and can result in 
the spread or outbreak of that dis- 
ease. In hog cholera it is especially 
difficult to determine the power of se- 





Tum against the virus. These facts 
have been known since the very first, 
and therefore, in Germany, for in- 
stance, the simultaneous treatment 
against hog cholera is generally not 
used. 

“In Iowa and other states it is not 
important now to consider whether 
the simultaneous treatment has cer- 
tain objections or not. It is of chief 
importance here at present to use ev- 
ery possible means of controlling the 
disease and taking away its terrors, 
and the simultaneous treatment is 
the most effective way we now have 
of doing that. The results of vaccina- 
tion are very excellent, and it has ful- 
filled all its promises. By vaccina- 
tion we have hog cholera in our pow- 
er, but of course we must be alert to 
discover a simultaneous. treatment 
that is absolutely dangerless.” 


Doctor Schern insists strongly that 
it must not be thought that hog chol- 
era can be fought and controlled by 
vaccination alone. “That is impossi- 
ble,” he says. “Sanitary measures and 
disinfection must go hand in hand with 
vaccination. It is unfortunate that 
Iowa and other states largely devoted 
to animal industry do not fully ap- 
preciate these facts. We must not 
expect an eradication of hog cholera 
by the simulatoneous treatment in its 
present form. We must try to dis- 
cover a dangerless simultaneous treat- 
ment if we are to eradicate the dis- 
ease by vaccination and by sanitary 
measures; or, if this discovery seems 
impossible, we must later on use the 
serum alone treatment, because that 
is without danger. 

“But before we depend on the serum 
alone treatment the state must organ- 
ize for better sanitary regulation of 
live stock. To do this, it should lo- 
cate a veterinary health officer in ev- 
ery county to direct vaccination work 
and enforce other sanitary regula- 
tions. He must be specially trained 
and kept in touch with the newest re- 
sults of investigations. With such a 
man in every county, hog cholera can 
soon be put under control. 


‘It is a matter of regret that so 
much space is given in journals and 
newspapers to the utterances and ar- 
ticles of men who attack serum treat- 
ment for hog cholera either because 
they do not understand it or for other 
reasons. They present wrong and out- 
of-date ideas concerning the disease, 
which do no good, but merely make 
the farmer doubtful and suspicious, 





and prejudice him against the only 
good way we have now of controlling 
hog cholera. The control of infectious 
diseases is based on scientific knowl- 
edge; it is not guesswork. The news- 
papers can and should have a large 
part in giving farmers a correct un- 
derstanding of hog cholera; thereby 
they would not merely benefit the live 
stock growers, but themselves and the 
whole state as well.” 
F. W. BECKMAN. 
Iowa Agricultural College. 


Worms in Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Those worms in the alfalfa that a 
couple of your correspondents have 
written about, I think were identical 
with those we had here in southeast- 
ern Nebraska. They are not the army 
worm. They did a good bit of dam- 
age that we were not aware of until 
later. 

Our first cutting of alfalfa made a 
good growth, and we were not a little 
puzzled to know why the new buds 
did not appear about the last of May, 
for starting the second crop. The first 
cutting was taken off the first week 
in June. No worms were seen until 
the hay was in shock or windrow over 
night. They had then gathered under 
it by dozens and hundreds. Being a 
“new one on us,” I sent some speci- 
mens of them to Professor Bruner, 
entomologist at the Nebraska experi- 
ment station, for identification. He 
says they are the variegated cut worm 
and are described in a bulletin put out 
by the experiment station a few years 
ago. They came into notice here in 
the west in some of the northeastern 
counties of Kansas about 1910. They 
seem to have been gradually spread- 
ing until now they are covering quite 
a wide territory. They were correctly 
described by your southern Iowa cor- 
respondent in your issue of June 19th. 
Being nocturnal in their habits ac- 
counts for our not seeing them at 
their work. They kept the new buds 
eaten off the alfalfa stubble for nearly 
two weeks after the cutting was done. 
As a result, the second crop will be 
considerably shortened. 

Now the army worm is quite differ- 
ent. It is much lighter in color, is 
rather flattened in form, and doesn’t 
get to be big and fat looking like the 
cut worm. It feeds and travels in the 
daytime as well as at night. When 








it comes into an alfalfa field, it takes 
off all the leaves and stops the growth. 

Some sixteen years ago the genuine 
army worm appeared in a _ six-acre 
field on this farm after the second 
crop was a few inches high, and they 
never let it get much higher. The 
field was just gray with them. There 
was no second cutting that year; but 
they disappeared and the third cut- 
ting came on all right. 

E. C. THOMPSON. 
Johnson County, Nebraska. 


Killing Wild Morning-Glories 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
For morning-glory land that is to be 
put in crop next year, plow the last 


week in July; plow deep enough to 
get below all the roots. The drier the 
ground is when you plow the better 
the results will be, and the drier it 1s 
a week after the plowing, then the 
better. But if a wet spell catches you 
in this kind of a deal the last of July, 
then watch, and if many of the plants 
start to grow again, then plow the 
ground again some time in November, 
or just before the freezing up of the 
ground for winter. 

And why plow at this time of year? 
All vegetation has a weak time in its 
life, and the weak time in the life of 
a morning-glory plant is when it has 
put forth good efforts in a season’s 
growth. When that growth is being 
made, the starchy substance of the 
plant is in the top that is exposed to 
the air, and if the roots are disturbed 
or taken out of the ground, they are 
in a weak condition to take care of 
themselves and are the easiest killed. 
Soon after the first of August, if you 
examine some leaves of the morning- 
glory, you will find some little, tiny 





brown or black spots on them. This 
indicates that the plant has about 
compieted its season’s growth. The 


starchy substance of the plant is set- 
tling back into the root to winter, ana 
after that fall plowing will kill but 
few of the roots, and if the weather is 
cool or damp, only the roots left on 
top of the ground will be killed by 
plowing. I have plowed patches of 
morning-glory in July; climatic condi- 
tions favored me, and the morning- 
glories did not become thick enough 
to bother a corn field again for ten 
years. 
L. C. GREENE. 
Cedar County, Iowa. 











lowa State Fair 
Des Moines, Ia., August 26th to September 4th 


and Exposition 





A NEW ER 





EDUCATIONAL 


250 Acres of Exhibits. 

Sixty Acres of Farm Machinery. 
Practical Lectures by Experts. 
Demonstrations on Farm Problems. 
Art Exhibits Loaned by Great Artists. 
College Research Work Set Forth. 


Women’s and Children’s Interests Feat- 
ured in Women’s Building. 


Object Lessons in Every Exhibit. 





NOVEL FEATURES 


lowa Cotfnties in Exhibit Contest. 

Saddle and Show Horse Events on New 
Course Opposite Amphitheater. 

Auto Polo—Thrilling Sport. 

Daredevil Automobile Races. 

Steeplechase and Foxhound Races. 

Hunters and Jumpers in Close Contests. 

Thousands of Game Birds, 

Many Unique Exhibits. 











FAMOUS FOR ITS 





A IOWA 


IN 


Increased Premiums, Magnificent New Buildings, Exhibits Never Before Put On, Unsurpassed Racing 
Facilities and an Amusement Program of Great Variety—All These Mark 


FAIR HISTORY 


STATE 

















A GROUP OF BELGIANS AT IOWA STATE FAIR, AUG. 26 TO SEPT. 4 


MAGNIFICENT EXHIBITS LIVE STOCK AND FARM PRODUCTS 
EXHIBITORS PLEASE NOTE—ENTRIES IN LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENTS CLOSE AUGUST Ist 


Don’t deny yourself and family this great opportunity for education and enjoyment. 


IOWA STATE FAIR AND EXPOSITION, AUG. 26th TO SEPT. 4th 


C. E. CAMERON, Alta, Pres. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


Race Program—Best Ever Put On. 

Four Famous Bands—18 Concerts Daily. 

Opening of "Panama Canal," Big Night 
Show. 

Automobile Races. 

Fashionable Horse Show—Stock Pavilion. 

Steeplechase Racing. 

Hurdling by Hunters and Jumpers. 

Auto Polo on Race Course. 

Pony Polo by Expert Teams. 

Trick Mules and Comedians, Trained Ele- 
phants, May Wirth—Famous Lady 
Bareback Rider, Vaudeville and Spe- 
ialty Acts. 


IMPROVEMENTS 
Many New Improvements, Including Wo- 
men’s and Children’s Building, New 
Barn for Dairy Cattle, Addition to 
Street Car Station, New Paddock, New 
Subway, Power Hall Remodeled, 
Building Remodeled for Boys and Girls 
Club Work. New Walks and Drives. 











A. R. COREY, Des Moines, Sec’y. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


The Child Who Makes 
Believe 


A chubby boy of about four years 
stretched his short legs to climb into 
the street car with his father the oth- 
er day. He was bare-footed, dirty- 
faced, and wore a soiled pair of yel- 
low overalls, but he was radiantly 
happy. On his head was a yellow cap 
in which he had stuck, Indian fashion, 
half a dozen chicken feathers. The 
Women passengers exchanged smiling 
glances; most of them doubtless had 
small boys of their own; they knew 
that phase of boy nature. The con- 
ductor started back in pretended ter- 
ror of the wild Indian who had invad- 
ed his car, but the father, who did not 
deserve to be blessed with a _ boy, 
jeered loudly at the boy who “picked 
up old chicken feathers and thought 
folks would think he was an Indian.” 
The child’s eyes filled with tears; and 
then, in a perfect fury of temper, he 
struck his father with both tightly 
clenched fists. Personally we wished 
he could hit harder; and the con- 
ductor looked as if he could throttle 
the man who deliberately destroyed 
the child’s innocent pleasure. 

It is a blessed gift ti be able to 
make believe. If parents have not that 
wift. they should cultivate it. Making 
believe, building air castles, is a game 
which grown-ups can play to advan- 
faze: it keeps them young; it makes 
them companionable. 

It seems sometimes as if the public 
is determined to spoil our children for 
ais Cheap literature is stuffed into 
@ur rural mail boxes; the newspapers 
send out vulgar funny papers and fea- 
Zure the antics of naughty children 
who would be soundly spanked if they 
helonged to the editor’s own family. 
for example, a six-year-old boy stole 
2 ride on an express wagon, slipped 
onto a railroad train, and set off to 
visit a loved auntie. The paper print- 
ed his photograph, gave an account of 
the good time he had, the fuss that 
Zhe women passengers made over him, 
etc. Small boys who read that chuckle 
@ver the adventure, and doubtless 
some will try to emulate it. 

A prominent daily prints the reason 
why a mother’s clock was two hours 
fast. Her small son had been forbid- 
gen to play out until five o’clock; she 
fakes a nap: he turns on the clock 
awo hours, tells her it is five o'clock, 
and gets a long afternoon’s play in 
the hot sun, which she was anxious to 
protect him from. The antidote to 
such doses should be the exercise of 
the imagination on what might have 
hhappened to the boy 
turned out well this once. 


























mor was so strong that he could not 
keep from laughing at 
Zhings which happened against 
rules in the schoolroom. When 
gould control his features, however, 
the would glance at the offenders very 
sternly, and say: “I have laughed 
Zhis time, but I won't laugh again at 
such a performance; the pupil who is 
zuilty of a similar offense will be 
soundly punished.” Then he would 
explain the importance of preserving 
@rder in the schoolroom, using the 
hhumorous incident as a nail to drive 
thome the important lesson of avoid- 
ing needless hindrance to other peo- 
ple’s work. 

Children will exercise their imagina- 
tion for bad if not for good. It is 
quite as easy for a child to make be- 
fieve he is a “rip-tail roarer from Pike 
county” who can “lick his weight in 
wiid-cats,” as that he is a puffing en- 
gine, bringing in a train of cars load- 
ed with kindling, or whatever load 
his busy mother sends him for. Fath- 
ers may laugh at the small boy who 
wants to fight them, but they won't 
Yauch at the big boy raising his fists. 
Hiumor the children in their make-be- 
lieves; encourage them to use their 
imagination in their work. We need 
day dreams ourselves to make some 
ef the days endurable. 


the 





whose escapade | 
We used | 
to have a teacher whose sense of hu- 
the funny | 


he | 





From the Little Folks 


To Hearts 
Last year, 
observe Arbor 
told us any day 
would be all 


Homes: 

15th, we 
Our superintendent 
before the 25th 

thought the first 

rained 


and 
April decided to 
Day. 
in April 
We 
would take, 


right. 
pretty day we so if it 
we would not be left out. 

I suppose the people who went by the 
road thought we were surely going to 
clean up. We all brought our rakes, 
hoes, and spades As soon as we got 
here, the larger girls began raking, and 
raked for about two hours. One of the 
children brought a little wagon and an- 
other one brought a wheelbarrow. 

While we were raking, the teacher set 
out some bushes, three roses, a holly- 
hock, and some flowering almonds. Two 
girls used the little tools and cleaned 
the trash off the flower beds, also hoed 
and chopped up the large lumps of dirt, 
getting the soil ready for planting. 

We cleaned up around the coal house, 
putting the coal, cobs, and sticks out of 
sight, and hauling the trash away. Final- 
ly it got to be half-past eleven, and we 
were tired, so we decided to eat dinner. 

We had planned the day before to 
have a picnic dinner, so we spread our 
tablecloth and put our food on it. We 
had potato salad, deviled eggs, meat 
sandwiches, peanut buttered arackers, 
cucumber pickles, crab-apple pickles, pie, 
cookies, two kinds of cake, apples, and 
plenty of popcorn. 

After dinner the girls made 
dens. We put in lettuce, radishes, po- 
tatoes, cucumbers, peas and muskmel- 
ons. We put a fence around our gar- 
den, made of sticks, with string for 
wire: also put in a little gate. We 
planted in our flower-beds verbenas, as- 
ters, sweet williams, sweet peas, rose 
bushes and flowering almonds. We didn't 
need very many, for we have others that 


the gar- 








Simplicity in Dress. 





are blooming now. We didn't put in any 
trees, either, because we have ninety- 
five trees in the yard already: we have 
eighty-e@ight common and seven 
evergreens. 

The wind blew a tree down in the 
school-yvard, so the boys chopped it into 
stove wood. We picked that wood up 
and cleaned up around there, and then 
we had the vard finished. You should 
have seen what a big pile of trash we 
had. 

As we were afraid the floor wouldn't 
get dry over night, we waited until Fri- 
day afternoon to clean our schoolhouse. 
We excused the little ones, and the larg- 
er boys carried the water. Then we 
scrubbed, washed windows and wood- 
work, washed lamps, and put up some 
clean curtains. We went home know- 
ing we would come back and find our 
schoolhouse cleaner and pleasanter than 
ever. 


trees 


ONA SEIPEL. 

Age 13. 

To Hearts and Homes: 

We have been taking Wallaces’ Farm- 
er for a good many years, and are very 
much pleased with it. But since you 
began printing the Sleepy-Time Stories, 
it is interesting for me. I have a large 
scrap-book. I paste them in there, just 
as they come. Hope you will continue 
printing them. I am ten vears old. 

FRANCIS V. BOOM. 

Butler County, Iowa. 

Hiomes 

small, progressive town, 
in North Carolina. We are reading in 
our class “Uncle Henry’s Letters to a 
Farm Boy," and think it is fine. We 
have never enjoyed any book more than 
this one, and like it so well that we want 
Uncle Henry to write one for girls, just 
like that one for The purpose is 
ideal. Though every chapter has good 


To Hearts and 
We live in a 


boys. 





FARMER 


should follow, 
to girls. 

pleasantly. It 
with both 


points that girls we want 
one to relate more 

Our school is situated 
is a large, two-story building, 
primary and high grades in it. We have 
sold some bonds, and plans are going on 
for the building of a new school. 

MIRIAM R. OETTINGER. 

MARY HADLEY CONNOR. 

MARGARET BANES GOLD. 
To Hearts and Homes: 

[ go to school, and [I am in the third 
grade. I have to walk two miles to 
school. I am nine years old. My father 
takes Wallaces’ Farmer. I have a book 
on agriculture, and it tells all about the 
soil and the crops, and horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs. My father has four 
dogs, two wolf-hounds, two grey-hounds, 
I hope to see my letter in print. I want 
to hear from some of you other boys. 

LOUIS THOMPSON. 


Franklin County, Iowa. 


Keep Fishin’ 
Hi Somers was the durrftdest cuss 

Fer catchin’ fish—he sure was great! 
He never used to make a fuss 

About the kind of pole er bait, 

Ed weather, neither; he'd just say, 
“I got to ketch a mess today.” 

An’ toward the creek you'd 

slide, 

A-whistlin’ soft an ’walkin’ 
I says one day to Hi, says I, 
“How do you always ketch ’em, Hi?’ 

He gave his bait another switch in, 

An’, chucklin’, says, ‘I jest keep 

fishin’,”’ 





see him 


wide. 


Hi took to readin’ law at night, 

An’ pretty soon, the first we knowed, 

He had a lawsuit, won his fight, 

An’ was a lawyer! I'll be blowed! 
He knowed more law than Squire McNab! 
An’, though he had no ‘gift o’ gab” 

To brag about, somehow he made 

A sober sort o’ talk that played 

The mischief with the other side. 

One day, when some one asked if Hi’d 
Explain how he got in condishion, 
He laughed an’ said, “I just 

fishin’.”’ 


kept 


Well, Hi is Gov’nor Somers now: 

A big man round the state, you bet— 

To me the same old Hi, somehow: 

The same old champeen fisher yet. 

It wast so much the bait er pole; 

It wasn't so much the fishin’ hote, 
That won fer Hi his big success: 
‘Twas jest his fishin’ on, | guess; 

A cheerful, stiddy, hopeful kind 

Of keepin’ at it—don't you mind? 
And that is why | can’t help wishin’ 
That more of us would jest keep fishin’, 

Chicago News. 





Ham Dishes 


tablesponful of finely 
onion in two tablespoonfuls of 
for five minutes, stirring con- 
Add one-fourth cupful of flour 
until well blended; then pour on 
gradually, while stirring, one cupful of 
stock or gravy. Bring to the _ boiling 
point, and add one cupful of ham cubes 
and one cupful of cold boiled potato 
cubes. Simmer until meat and potatoes 
have absorbed the sauce. Turn on plate 
to cool. Then shape in the form of cro- 
quettes, dip in crumbs, egg, and fry in 
deep fat. Serve with tomato sauce. 
ail © potatoes as 
above. Line a baking dish 
cooked warm rice. Fill the 
the meat, and cover with rice. Set in a 
pan of hot water, cover with buttered 
paper and bake an hour. Or roll out bits 
of pie dough for apple dumplings, put a 
spoonful of the ham mixture in the cen- 
ter, close the edges and bake. 
Take scraps of cold boiled 
put through the meat grinder. To two 
cupfuls of the meat, add half a cup of 
hot water and simmer. Dissolve a table- 
spoonful of granulated gelatine in halr a 
cup of hot water and stir into the meat. 
Pour out into a mould first wet with cold 
water. Serve with thin slices of lemon 
or garnish with pickled beets and pars- 
ley. 


Cook one-half 
chopped 
butter 

stantly. 
and stir 


Take prepared 
with well 


center with 


meat 


ham and 


Ham has a rich caramel flavor if it is 
sprinkled with granulated sugar while 
frying. 





Recipe for Starter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I believe my recipe 
is better than the one published in your 
paper recently, as it does not take any 
flour, and one making will last for years. 

Boil four medium sized potatoes, mash 
thoroughly, add the water the potatoes 
were boiled in, and enough more to make 
a quart. Use one-half cup of sugar, one- 
fourth cup of salt, and one yeast cake. 
The same formula is used every time you 
bake, except no veast cake is added, 
Enough water is added for the baking, 
and the sugar and salt. Then put in a 


for making starter 





Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for ea; art 
we can devote only & very small space 1, coe 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to tit pe oe 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra ch, tty 
for postage. Order by number and give size charge 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name age 
address. soe 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her wn Dres 
maker," {illustrating hundreds of the Dewest a 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. spent 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for epee al 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describing hve 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. post fot 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books t pala 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, ng 
Moines, Iowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT Can 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE Home 

DRESSMAKER. 








No. 6655—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut In 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2 yards of 44-inch mate —_ 

No. 6240—Girls’ Dress—Cut in siz 
to 12 years. Age 8 years ‘eee 2 
yards of 44-inch material and 7% 3 ard. of 
27-inch contrasting goods. 

No. 6734—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 22 requires 3% yards of 36, 44 or 52- 
inch material, each with 1%; yards of 36- 
inch lining for top of gores. ; 

No. 6036—Girls’ Blouse Dress—Cut in 
sizes 6 to 12 years. Age 8 years re- 
quires 2 yards of 54-inch material and 1 
yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 

No. 6697—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in_ sizes 
34 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 4% yards of 36-inch material and 
1%, yards of 27-inch contrasting goods. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 








pint of starter in the evening before bak- 
ing; taking out a pint before mixing the 
bread in the morning, which is saved in 
a quart jar until next baking day. This 
pint is fresh every week, and if kept in 
a cool place, will keep for years. Our 
folks lke the bread better than when 
made in any other way, and I have used 
it for twenty years. 


FARMER'S WIFE. 


Prune Cake 


To Hearts and 
A good recipe for prune cake is 4s 
follows: One cup of seeded prunes, oné 
cup of prune juice, ome cup of sweet 
cream, one-half cup of butter, a pinch 
of salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
three eggs, two cups of sugar. Bake in 

layers, with caramel filling. 
A FARMER'S W 
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“We have a separator with nine discs 
in it that are hard to clean, and some- 
times it is all so slimy that I can't g¢ 
it clean; but I have found that by usiné 
no soap at all and just soda in the water 
I have no difficulty.’—Mrs. R. L. © 
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RICE, Free Trial. instal — 
J pay rf Write for catalog 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake S!.. 
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Sabbath School Dead 


BY THE EDITOR 





ll Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission bas been obtained. 
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The Triumphal Entry Into 
Jerusalem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 2, 1914. Mark, 11:1- 


I 

“And when they drew nigh unto Je- 
rusalem, unto Bethphage and Bethany, 
at the Mount of Olives, he sendeth two 
of his disciples, (2) and saith unto 
them, Go your way into the village 
that is over against you: and straight- 
way as ye enter into it, ye shall find a 
colt tied, whereon no man ever yet 
sat; loose him, and bring him. (3) 
And if anyone say, Why do ye this? 
say ye, The Lord hath need of him; 
and straightway he will send him back 
hither. (4) And they went away, and 


found a colt tied at the door without 
in the open street; and they loose him. 
(5) And certain of them that stood 
there said unto them, What do ye, 
loosing the colt? (6) And they said 
unto them even as Jesus had said: and 
they let them go. (7) And they bring 
the colt unto Jesus, and cast on him 
their garments; and he sat upon them. 
(8) And many spread their garments 
upon the way; and others branches, 
which they had cut from the fields. 
(9) And they that went before, and 
they that followed, cried, Hosanna; 
blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord: (10) Blessed is the king- 
dom that cometh, the kingdom of our 
father, David: Hosanna in the high- 
est. (11) And he entered into Jerusa- 
lem, into the temple; and when he 
had looked around about upon all 
things, it being now eventide, he went 
out unto Bethany with the twelve.” 

It was on the first day of the pass- 
over week. Jesus had finished His 
evangelistic work in Galilee and Pe- 
rea. He had proclaimed the advent of 
the kingdom of God in Judea, in Sa- 
niaria, in the northern part of Caesa- 
rea Philippi, and in the semi-heathen 
countries beyond the Jordan. He had 
given the most convincing evidence 
that His person and His mission were 
Divine by His teachings and by the 
countless benefactions bestowed upon 
the suffering. By proclaiming the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man he had won 
the implacable hatred of the religious 
aristocracy, who had definitely deter- 
mined to put Him to death at the first 
opportunity, and were now waiting for 
His coming at this passover. He had 
won the affection of thousands of the 
common people, who had followed 
Him from place to place for about two 
years and six months, regarding Him 
as something more than man. They 
had at one time endeavored to put 
Him at the head of a political revolu- 
tion, but He refused and hid from 
them. 

This work was now done. He knew 
that, humanly speaking, His mission 
had been fulfilled. He knew that His 
death was determined on, and that it 
would occur that week. He knew that 
He would be betrayed by one of His 
own disciples. His closest friends 
knew it. Mary at the supper on Fri- 
day night saw it in His face, and 
anointed Him with costly ointment, 
and He said that she had anointed 
Him for His burial. They all knew 
that spies were on His track. The 
Jewish Sabbath came. Jerusalem was 
full of worshippers from all parts of 
the land. So were Bethphage and 
Bethany and all the nearby villages. 
The pilgrims were going over to Beth- 
any to see Lazarus, the man who had 
been restored to life after he had been 
dead four days. The question was on 
all tongues: What would Jesus do? 
His enemies expected Him to come 
Secretly; He came openly; multitudes 
followed Him. Would he head a rev- 
olution? Would He proclaim Himself 
king? All eyes were upon Him when 
He started for the city on Sabbath af- 
ternoon, that is, on Saturday. Multi- 
tudes followed Him. Word came to 
the city that He was coming. Other 
Multitudes rushed out to meet Him, 


all excitement. Would H i 
Himself king? re 





The narrative in the first three gos- 
pels tells the story from the stand- 
point of those who came up with Him: 
from Jericho; that of John from the 
standpoint of the crowds that came 
over from Jerusalem. It is one of the 
few stories that is told by all the evan- 
gelists, showing its importance. 

At Bethphage, a part of Jerusalem 
between Bethany and the city, both 
crowds met at the forks of the road. 
The road was steep and rocky, and 
Jesus sent for an unbroken colt with 
the message: “The Lord hath need 
of him.” The owner was glad to con- 
tribute his share in what was now evi- 
dently a public festival. Then, as 
someone took off his cloak and others 
followed, to make a saddle, and others 
spread their garments in the way, 
someone evidently thought of the cry 
of the ancient prophet in describing 
the future king: “Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Zion! shout aloud, O 


daughter of Jerusalem! Behold, thy 
king cometh unto thee. He is just, 
and having salvation; lowly, riding 


upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal 
of an ass. * * * And he shall speak 
peace unto the nations; and his do- 
minion shall be from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the 
earth;” (Zechariah, 9:9, 10) and con- 
densed it as in Matthew, 21:5: 


“Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, 
Meek, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 


Those who knew Jesus best saw how 
well that described Him—meek, just, 
having salvation, riding not a beast of 
war but of service. And then the ex- 
citement spread: “Hosanna in the 
highest” was the cry of the pilgrims 
from Jerusalem, who evidently led the 
procession. As they swept over the 
ridge that lies between Bethphage and 
the Mount of Olives, they got the first 
view of the part of Jerusalem called 
the Hill of Zion, then covered by the 
palace of Herod. It may be here that 
the whole multitude, those from Jeru- 
salem and from Bethany, “began to re- 
joice, and praise God with a loud voice 
for all the mighty works which they 
had seen, saying, Blessed is the king 
that cometh in the name of the Lord; 


peace in heaven, and glory in the 
highest.” (Luke, 19:38.) These were 
broken utterances based on the 


Psalms which they were accustomed 
to chant at solemn festivals. 

There were even in this crowd of 
admirers a number of the sect of the 
Pharisees, watching the proceedings, 
and these turned one to another with 
angry frowns, saying: “Behold how 
ye prevail nothing; lo, the world is 
gone after him.” (John, 12:19.) It 1s 
not surprising that they made a des- 
perate appeal to the Master, while the 
welkin was ringing with these hosan- 
nas, and asked Him to rebuke and to 
check the zeal of His followers. Jesus, 
pointing to the rocks and stones, said: 
If these followers of mine should hold 
their peace, the very rocks and stones 
would cry out. 

As the procession advances, the 
grade from this point is descending, 
and Jerusalem is hid from view by the 
shoulder of Olivet. It then rises with 
a regular ascent to a ledge of smooth 
rock, and here once more the’ whole 
city in all its glory burst upon the 
view. Here no doubt arose before the 
mind of Jesus a vision of what oc- 
curred forty years afterwards: the be- 
sieging armies of imperial Rome, un- 
speakable suffering, untold miseries 
of little children; and He burst into 
tears of sympathy and sorrow for the 
nation He had come to save. He wept, 
not silent tears as at the grave of 
Lazarus, but as the original word 
clearly indicates, it was a period of 
prolonged weeping, which stilled the 
hosannas of the people as they saw 
their king overcome at the vision of 
what He knew would follow, which 
they did not and could not see. With 
His face blanched with this deep emo- 
tion, Jesus enters the city late in the 
evening, when the temple services no 
doubt were over, looks around the city 
and the temple and quietly retires to 
Bethany, wo doubt to that sanctuary 
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of His soul, the quiet home of Lazarus, 
Martha and Mary. 

This lesson shows unmistakably the 
attitude of the country people toward 
Jesus. He seems to have had confi- 
dence in them, and also evidently be- 
lieved that the way to evangelize the 
city was first to evangelize the coun- 
try; for then, as now, the city was fed 
by the country. Hence He spent most 
of His time in visiting the rural sec- 
tions in that densely settled country. 
They may have had wrong ideas about 
His kingdom. They had no real com- 
prehension of the real nature of His 
work. They knew Him. They were 
drawn to Him in sympathy. They real- 
ized His tremendous personality, and 
when left alone to their own impres- 
sions, were with Him in sympathy 
even if they were not prepared to per- 
form all the duties of discipleship. 

This lesson also shows the attitude 
of the people of Jerusalem; for this 
procession was evidently made up of 
worshipers and not of the citizens. 
The leaders, however, were evidently 
on the watch and were overwhelmed 
with the magnitude of the ovation. 
They said among themselves: Don’t 
you see that with all we do we don’t 
make any headway? Hence the more 
determined they were to get rid of 
Him, and at this feast, in whatever 
way they thought the safest and most 
convenient. 

It is sometimes said as illustrating 
the fickleness of human nature, that 
those who cried “Hosanna!” on Satur- 
day, cried “Crucify Him!” on the next 
Friday morning. It is not a good illus- 
tration, for the reason that those who 
gave Him this ovation were not citi- 
zens of Jerusalem, but worshipers, 
while naturally those who would join 
in the cry of “Crucify Him!” would be 
those who were under the influence of 
the Pharisees and the rulers, who for 
more than a year had been trying to 
bring about just that result. 


The Farm Help Question 


Professor Carver, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, sug- 
gests that the scarcity of farm help is 
not altogether a bad thing for the 
farmer. He says: 

“Wherever employes are scarce and 
hard to find, social conditions are 
good. Where employes are abundant 
social conditions are bad. If the ef- 
fort to bring farm labor from the city 
to the farm should succeed, it will se- 
riously injure social conditions in the 
country. With an abundance of cheap 
labor, the big farmer will crowd the 
man of moderate capital from the field 
—and if the time ever comes when 
there is plenty of cheap labor in the 
country, as there is now in the city, 
two large classes will be developed, 








the large land-holding class and the 
working class, with a small third class 
that will hold much the same social 
position as did the poor whites in the 
south who competed with slave labor.” 

The farmer who sees his grain go- 
ing down or wasting in the shock for 
lack of help may not find any great 
amount of comfort in the suggestions 
by Professor Carver, but there is 2 
large measure of truth in what he 
says. 
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SEND NO MONEY but write teday for our biz 
1914 catalog of **Ranger’* 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they wilt 
astonish you. Also iculars of our great new offer 
te deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to you. 
BOYS ne can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
res, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 
some catalog. it’s It contains ‘‘combination offers’’ 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. ‘or it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to gen. No one else can 


offer such values and such 





ng what we can offer you. 


. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.xi79 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Baler’s” ** Fly Trap 


The trap that will catch 
more than one gaiion of 
flies daily. It is 11 incbes 
wide and 10 inches bigh; 
made of gaivanized wire 
throughout, and there is 
no reason why it sbouid 
not last a life-time. Ask 
‘our hardware dealer, and 
f be cannot supply you, 
us 60c and we will 
ship you one direct, 
Baier Bros. Mfg Co., 
Cissana Park, iil. 


DAISY FLY KILLER iz! 27°37 <i 

@racts and kills ail 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
pamental, convenisat, 
cheap. Lasts ali 
Season. Made of 
ractal, can’t spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by Deslers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 
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White Diarrhoea 

kills thousands 
every year. It 
is now a simple 
and easy matterto 


KS): prevent or control 
this disease as well as 


certain other disorders often 


fatal to fowls, such as Cholera, | 








( Diarrhoea from Indigestion, Roup, 


Gapes, Limberneck and Worms, by 
a small quantity of 


MERRY WAR 
POWDERED LYE 


It’s a safe, reliable and inerpensive poultry 
remedy. You'll see a big improvement in 
your chicks, chickens, ducks, geese and tur- 
keys al most from the first feedi ng. 


No Chicken Cholera—No Limberneck 
een We use MERRY WAR Powdered 
LYE asa preventive for diseases of 
chickens. With a flock of 250 to 300 

fowls we have not been troubled 
with Cholera, Limberneck, nor 
any other disease common to 

Ppoultry’’. (Signed) J. A. ffi 

Headrick,Almond,Ark. 

















A 2 
10c Can is 
Enough For 
50 Gallons 
of Feed or 
Drinking 
Water This Can 
Save These Directions For Reference 












Thoroughly dissolve one teaspoonful of MERRY 
WAR Powdered LYE in a pint of water and mix 
thoroughly into 2 yallons of mash or dry feed 







or tho roughly dissolve one teas poo ynful in each two 
= lons of drinking water. Feed regularly. By 

eeping the fow!s free from certain diseases, i 4 
and vigorous, MERRY WAR Powdered LYE will 
make your poultry profits bigger. 


Don’t Experiment 
Don’t Take Chances Putting 
Anything Claimed To Be “Just 


As Good” Into Your Fowls’ Stomachs 

Don’t make doubtful — pe rhaps dangerous ex- 
perimente with “‘any old "*. Insist u on getting 
the genuine MERRY Wak Po wdered LYE. It has 
been proven— its use is not an experiment—it is safe 
to use according to abovedirections. It hasanation- 





wide reputation as a safe, reliable hog remedy and 
it is just as effective as a poultry remedy. 


10c A Can Everywhere 
MERRY WAR Powdered LYE . sold by drug- 
gists, grocers and feed dealers, 10ca can; it is 
a convenient to buy a full case of 4dozen cans, $4.80. 
If your dealers won’t supply yousend us their names 
and we will supply you at $4.80 per case of 48 cans, 
freight prepaid. Write todayfor ourfree booklet. 


E. MYERS LYE CO., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. C-78 
: “Dame » Ce 
|, MerryWar lyeHog: ‘Slams : 
“i mA 


Save Merry War Powdered Lye labels—they are 
valuable in exchange for Rogers’ Silverware. You 
can use Merry War Powdered Lye for all purposes. 
Read the label and write for our silverware prem- 
fum list—sent free. 


E. MYERS LYE CO., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. CP -78 


































































Save Money — Buy An 


m ECONOMY 
Steel Silo Chute 


Costs less than any chute you 
can buy or build. Lasts long 
Quickly and easily attache 
your silo. Made of 26- ones 
galvanized steel—each section 
iron banded and perfectly braced. 

If your silo is wood, give maker's 
name—if cement, brick or tile, give 
extreme width of doorframe. State 
height of silo. We'll quote lowest 
cash price F.0O.B. Des Moines. Light 
weight, low freight. 

ECONOMY STEEL Paoeucrs co., 
105 North 3rd St. S MOINES, 1owa. 
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Pure white and biennial 
Prices and circular how te 


SWEET 


grow i. sent on request E. BARTON, 
CLOVER : x 2, Falmouth. Ky. 


Goop ‘recteaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J AC OBSON, Formoso. Kans. 








Pov LTR . 


ALFALFA : 


S.C, BROWN LEGHORN 


$3.0. S&S. J. 





EGGS 15, 1.00; 30, 
$1.50; 50, $2.00: 100, 
GARDN E R. Russell. iowa. 











gc ° RHODE Is AN D REDS Tompkins 
. ) riptive circular. 
Rss n. THl E L. wick, Humboldt County, Iowa. 
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Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of al! 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. Al) of same 
good quality as usual 
i. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 


COLLIE Pups 


G. G. HE ALY, 
rex TERRIER pups, nicely marked and guar- 

anteed ratters. Males $7.50, females $5. Fred 
E. Gates, Nevada, lowa. 











Well marked and from trained 
workers at #4.00 to 88.00 each. 
R.1, Muscatine. Iowa 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully | answered 























Danger to the White Wyan- 
dottes 


The White Wyandotte has for years 
been ore of the most beautiful fowls 
that America has produced. “The 
Wyandotte is a bird of curves,” has 
been the accepted creed of Wyandotte 
breeders until we have reached a point 
where the Wyandotte that wins is al- 
most a ball. At the national meeting 
of the White Wyandotte Club at Cedar 
Rapids, breeders consulted in regard 
to the best method of combating the 
tendency to too short a back, and now 





before the annual meeting of the 
American Poultry Association, Mr. 
Grant Curtis, of the Reliable Poultry 


Journal, speaks his mind plainly and 
to the point: 


“Speaking our own mind, we much 


regret to say that the Wyandotte 
breeders who betieve in making a 


practically round ‘snowball’ out of the 
standard Wyandotte shape, appear to 
be still in the saddle. Mr. Sewell had 
been at work on the new White Wyan- 
dotte shape ideals and the definite in- 


structions given to him by men in 
authority, representing the American 
Poultry Association, were compelling 


him to make a mere chicken doll out 
of the White Wyandotte female 
dainty, foolish little creature, well cal- 
culated to lay eggs about the size of 
marbles, and almost as round. 

“What a pity this is, and what a 
foolish mistake! The Rhode Island 
Reds have body length and they know 
how to lay eggs, including plenty of 
winter eggs. The ‘Rock men’ eight or 
ten years ago decided to lengthen the 
body of the Rocks, especially that of 
the female, and by doing so they in- 
creased the egg-productiveness of their 
deservedly popular breed. 

“Meanwhile the Wyandotte men act 
as though they were ‘up a stump,’ so 
to speak. They appear to feel that they 
can not go down in depth of body on 
account of the characteristic depth of 
the Orpingtons. On the other hand, 
they seem to dread lengthening the 
body for fear someone will paint 
stripes on their favorites and call 
or that someone 
else may spill a can of red paint on 
them and pronounce them Rhode 
Island Reds. Therefore, they persist 
in giving their favorite standard breed 
still another push in front, accom- 
panied by ‘a kick from behind,’ thus 
producing birds’ practically round, 
both male and female. Vigor is sacri- 
ficed by this foolish plan, also the 
number of eggs per hen per year— 
especially winter eggs, when prices 
range the highest of the year.” 

Mr. Gies, secretary-treasurer of the 
National White Wyandotte Club, says 
in a club letter: 

“T have talked with a number of 
members of the club, and they all 
seem to think that it will be a fatal 
mistake to shorten up the type of the 
White Wyandotte, but rather that it 
should be somewhat lengthened over 
the present type in order to conform 





to the new standard description of 
‘moderately short body’ instead of 
‘short body.’ I think the 1915 draw- 


ing should have body lines that will 
continue to keep the White Wyandotte 
in the front rank as a utility fowl and 
as a good layer of large eggs, and 
the drawing should be oné that both 
utility breeders and fanciers can breed 
by and show by.” 

In the Storrs, Connecticut, 
ing contest, the ten highest 
ing pens at the end of May 
White Wyandottes in first, 
fourth places; White Leghorns in sec- 
ond, fifth, sixth and tenth places. The 
pen of English White Wyandottes led 
with the best individual scores, and 
this is only history repeating itself. 
In every egg-laying contest we have 
observed, the White Wvyandottes have 
held high places. Our own experience 
with the breed is that a female may 
have a back short enough to be beau- 
tiful and long enough to be useful if 
she is bred to the ideal type the pres- 
ent standard shows. So long as the 
judges are permitted to read in the 
standard requirements the _ round, 
short-backed bird to which they give 


egg-lay- 
compet- 
included 
third and 
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Buy a Silo Filler That You 
Can Depend On 


~—a simple, sturdy machine of giant strength, that will do} your 
work quick, cheap and just right—during the entire season— 
without annoying delays, expensive breakdowns, etc. 

E —an honest cutter of almost unbreakable construction—built 

i to stand the terrific strain of competitive silo-filling, for from 

: five to twenty years. 


The 1914 Improved 


| OHIO 


The Logical Silo Filler 


is just such a dependable machine. You cannot clog or overcrowd it; it 
doesn’t need constant adjustments or repairs; it cuts short, even lengths; it 
prepares the silage for ‘solid air-tight packing. 

The OHIO cuts 50 to 250 tons silage a day, accord- 
ing to size, on half inch cut. It operates at slow 
SAFETY speed—it never explodes. 

Write us for details about the famous OHIO, made 
in five popular sizes to fit any need or any purse. 
Blows to any height silo—cuts all silage making 
crops—famous direct drive—single lever controi— 
wood friction reverse—suitable for pit silos by removing blower—easily 
converted into a shredder. Why not operate such a machine 
this year? Write us; let us tell you how easily, you can 
doit. Ask for ‘Silo Filler Logic” and Folder “‘B.”’ 


‘The Silver Mfg. Co. 


308 Broadway Salem, Ohio 
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**In two years have cut 
for myself and neigh- 
bors over 10,000,tons of 
silage, and practi ically 
no breakdowns and no 
——, ” writes 

J. L. ELY, Texas 























PATENTED 
SPEED 600 TO 7, 
REVOLUTIONS PER 
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“Modern Silage Methods” 


264 pages, mailed for 10c 
in coin or stamps. 
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first prize, breeders will be tempted | while laying 
to disregard the pictured type towards 
which most of us have aimed, and 
adopt the short tailed, round bird that 


wins the ribbons. When the Wyan- 


dard. 
Professor Dryden, 


usually go off in weight 
more or less, it is not surprising that 
the heavy layers are not up to stan- 


of the Oregon 


dotte’s tail is about three-fourths | Agricultural College, says: 
grown, it looks its best. Naturally, “That the heavy layers are not con- 
breeders who understand forced | fined to any one breed has been shown 


moulting to bring a bird’s tail to the | by laying competitions in 
best looking period for a certain show 
will win out. We have no fault to find 
with this practice, if it is not carried 
to extremes. The moulting of fowls 
is so irregular that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to stage a show with 
every bird in full plumage; but we 
would like to have judges so well post- 
ed on the anatomy of the fowl that 
they could tell by running their hands 
over its body whether the back was 
short or only apparently short. Some 
poultry breeders are such expert 
feather launderers that they can add 


six years. In three of the 
the White Leghorns laid th 


shans stood first. 
resent the three different 
fowls, namely egg breeds, g 
1906-1907 


contest, the pen 


fowl.” 


pose breeds and meat breeds. 


Australia, 


which have extended over a period of 


six years, 
e most; in 


two other years the Silver Wyandottes 
won, and in one year the Black Lang- 
These breeds 


rep- 
classes of 
eneral pur- 
In the 
of Black 


Langshans laid an average of 247 eggs 
per fowl, the White Leghorns 239, and 
the Silver Wyandottes 199 eggs per 








to or take from the apparent length of 
back in the washing. The tendency in 
our yards is for our Wyandottes to get 
longer rather than shorter backs. If 
this is the common experience, the 
standard needs to call for a moderate- 
ly short back to hold the curve; but 
Wyandotte breeders should oppose the 
short, dumpy Wyandotte. 

















Heavy Layers 


The Missouri laying competition has 
developed, according to the authori- 
ties, that “90 per cent of the proven 
best layers by the trap nest are the 
smallest birds.” The bulletin adds: 
“No matter what the variety may be, 
if a pullet of that variety makes a 
good egg record, upon weighing her 





SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN 


vest and care for it. 


crop will be sent free on application. 


1OWA SEEDCO., DEPT. D2 


POTATO DIGGERS 


The American Line 
Two styles—three sizes. 


Stee! construc- 
tion 
Light 
Draught— 
Durable— 
Efficient. 
Write us be- 
fore you buy. 


AMERICAN poTaro MACHINERT COMPANY, Dept. 107. HAMMOND, IRB 


ALFALFA 





AUGUST 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to hare 
Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable bay 


Also saiples 


of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestau seed 
of extra quality at re — Address 
» DES MOINES, lOWR- 





we find she is usually from one-fourth 
of a pound to three pounds under the 
standard weight. Lady Showyou, the | 3 


A 





White Plymouth Rock hen which laid | Now is the time to get ready to sow alfalfa. Ju! 
281 eggs in our first contest, weighed | Avgus}geo: "Full paborrnaeien on how co 

y six $ ing ¢ | ‘ow alfalfa. ow to prepare the ground, € 
only six pounds, being a pound and a Goovest. Earn 7% net on $1,000 an acre. Also tells 
half under weight. Missouri Queen, | “NITRAGIN," the famous inoculator. Write sedsy - 
the Rose Comb White Leghorn hen | Salloway Bros-Bowman Co., 225 Galloway Station, Walerioc ‘° 





which last year made a record of 260 


eggs, weighed only two and three- | 

fourths pounds. While there is no | 

s weig i variety. v Best Hardy Non-irrigated Seed 99.8% Pure 
tandard eight for this variety, yet | 99% ates $9.00 |, covernment tested. - u 


this pullet was the smallest of thirty- 
six pullets of this variety which were 
in the contest.” 

Considering that puliets and hens 


Timothy, grass seed all ‘kinds. Ask for o 
book on growing Alfalfa. 
Free. We can save you mgn 
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All blower cutters 
aren’t BLIZZARDS 


There is quite a widespread idea that the 
name “Blizzard” covers all blower ensi- 
lage cutters. Don’t you make this mis- 
take. Thereis just one Blizzard—the 
original blower cutter— proved success- 
ful, durable and safe, by 15 seasons of 
testing by successful farmers, The 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


can be run by your regular farm engine— 
puts the corn in the silo fast as you can 
feed it—elevates to any height—simple, 
durable, absolutely safe—repair expense 
little or nothing—self-feed table—almost 
runs itself—lasts for many years. 
Write today for catalog. 
It’s free. 
The Joseph Dick 
Mfg. Company 
Box 30, Canton, Ohio 




















BS pil ag tg 
DIIDNG ALIS 


So strong—so durable—so de- 
pendable—so simple—so abso- 
iutely superior to all others is the 
“Light Running Silberzahn” that it 
bas been pronounced 


“The King of 


Ensilage Cutters” 


Has strongest built frame, throat and 
blower that neverclog, positive safety device; 
and withits accurate knife adjustment pro- 
duces that fine uniform cut ensilage y>u are 
looking for. Speed of blower can be regu- 
lated according to height ofsilo. Thousands 
in use—Ask the man who ownes one—he'll 
say ‘By all means get a Silberzahbn”. 
Write for catalog and proof. 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., 4 

117 S. Water Street " . 

West Bend, Wis. g 6 i 








Get the Facts 


The contents of any silo are more 
valuable than the silo itself. Why 
experiment with untried proposi- 
tions? Those who investigate 
buy the 


INSitoA 


Notwithstanding the enornfous 
demand we are in position to handle orders 
promptly and satisfactorily on account of 
our unequaled facilities. 
Write for our handsome illustrated 
catalog and other free literature. 
Address nearest office. 
THE INDIANA SILO CO., 584 Union Bldg.,Anderson,Ind. 


Bensas City, Mo. Des Moines, I Fort Worth, Tex. 
gad Reobange Bldg. 524 Indians Bldg. 684 Live Stock Ex. Bidg. 

























CENTER SHEAR CUTTERS 


Make best Ensilage at least cost. Patented Cen- 
ter Shear feature effects a positive shear-cut entire 
width of bundle, from sides to center of throat. Less 
friction, greater cutting capacity, decreased expense for 
power. Malleable iron (unbreakable) knife wheel. Cate 
alog explains fully. FREE- e 

send for it. H pr 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
















es 

A) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (RA 
Kansas City, Missouri 
No. Fort Worth. Texas 





You can put this 60-ton 


sBonita Farm Silo 


on your farm for 


| Seventy-five Dollars 


BONITA FARM, RAYMORE, MO. 


Gade All Steel Gates 


30 Days’ Trial Built of chanrel 


=m steel with solid steel 
Li_iii\_is- rods instead of 
woven wire. Ad- 
justable for hogs, 
: snow or uneven 
© ground. 
LAST ALIFE TIME. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR TODAY. 
25 Main Street, IOWA FALLS, IOWA 





~ 
ECONOMICAL. 
C. L. GADE, 











_ When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


| richness. 














THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


What Makes Milk and Butter 
Yellow? 


That the rich yellow color demand- 
ed by the public in dairy products is 
primarily due to the character of the 
cow's feed is demonstrated by recent 
experiments carried on by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the Missouri state 
experiment station. For some years 
dairy experts have been studying this 
question. Their conclusion is that, 
although to some extent a breed char- 
acteristic, the intensity of this yellow 
color may, within certain limits, be 
increased or diminished at will by 
changing the animal's ration. 

Chemical tests show that the yellow 
pigment in milk consists of several 
well-known pigments found in green 
plants. Of these the principal one is 
carotin, so called because it consti- 
tutes a large part of the coloring mat- 
ter of carrots. The other yellow pig- 
ments in the milk are known 4s xan- 
thophylls. These are found in a num- 
ber of plants, including grass, but are 
especially abundant in yellow artumn 
leaves. 

These pigments pass directly from 
the feed into the milk. This explains 
the well-known fact that fresh green 
grass and carrots increase the yellow- 
ness of butter, the only standard by 
which the average person judges its 
On the other hand, a large 





























proportion of these pigments is depos- | 


ited in the body fat and elsewhere in 
the cow. When the ration is changed 
to one containing fewer carotin and 
xanthophyll constituents, this hoarded 
store is gradually drawn upon, and in 
consequence the yellowness of the 
milk does not diminish so rapidly as 
it otherwise would. This yellowness 
increases, however, the instant the 
necessary plant pigments are restored 
to the ration. 

Green grass is probably richer in 
carotin than any other dairy feed. 
Cows fed on it will therefore produce 
the highest colored butter. Green 
corn, in which xanthophylls constitute 
the chief pigment, will also produce 
a highly colored product. On the oth- 
er hand, a ration of bleached clover 
hay and yellow corn is practically de- 
void of yellow pigments and the milk 
from cows fed upon it will gradually 
lose its color. It is, of course, indis- 
putably true that the breed does influ- 
ence the color of the milk fat; but 
vary the ration and there will be a 
corresponding variation in the color of 
the milk fat in each breed. 

In cows of the Jersey and Guernsey 
breeds, the body fat is frequently of 
such a deep yellow color that some 
butchers and consumers look with dis- 
favor upon beef from these _ breeds. 
For this prejudice there is absolutely 
no justification. The yellowness of 
the fat springs from the same causes 
as the yellowness of the milk fat, and 
there is no reason for objecting in one 
case to the very thing that is prized in 
the other. 





Quart Weights of Grain 


It is more convenient for a farmer 
to feed by measure than by weight. 
Rations usually are given by weight 
for the sake of accuracy, and because 
there is considerable variation in dif- 
ferent feeds. If a farmer knows what 
a quart of his grain mixture weighs, 
he can convert the weight to a mea- 
sure scale. The following table gives 
the approximate weight in pounds of 


one quart of some common dairy 
feeds: 

RTQUCOMNCOMINOAD oie: ciSi0od ee wie a dees 1.5 
Linseed meai, old process.......... i | 
Linseed meal, new process........ tA 
Sree TOME cA 5 daw oie a Sas ose 1.2 
CO SOS SRE St Sa A Lt 
BRUINS IOC fos a oi spite ese o 0a shew ole wind 1.2 
WHREAL GLAM, COATHO  q6.o)0:6 o:sis ed ora 5 
Wheat middlings, coarse ......... 38 
Wheat middlings, fine ............ 1.1 
RE INO os oo al dcr os 6 0S ere wren 1.9 
Lie Same 2) Sr er Ri 
NPOPT WHMIS. v0 014 o\av a cews's wreiei apa jy 
OS oo ea eRe Aa aches ee 
ern ANG COD MOAN ..cccccccocesedso 











TIME WHEN 


THERE IS NO 
the use of the De Laval Cream 
Separator is so indispensable to 
the profitable production of cream 


or butter as during the hot 


weather of midsummer. 

THRE USE OF THE SEPARATOR 
at this season usually means the 
difference between a profit and 
a loss in dairying. It accom- 
plishes a great saving of butter- 
fut that goes to waste with any 
other method of separation and 
enables the production of a 
higher quality of cream than is 
otherwise possible. 

MOREOVER WITH A DE LAVAL 
the advantages over other cream 
separators are greatest at this 





HOT WEATHER 


the ideal time 
to usea 





SEPARATOR 


See the nearest De Laval agent AT ONCE, or if you do not know 
him write direct to nearest office below for any desired information. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


season because the separation is 
more complete and the cream 
heavier and more even in tex- 
ture. De Laval machines turn 
more easily and the capacity 
is greater, doing the work more 
quickly. 

IF YOU HAVEN’T A SEPARA- 
tor you can scarcely afford to put 
off any longer the purchase of a 
De Laval, or if you have a sepa- 
rator which is not doing satisfac- 
tory work there is no better time 
to discard it in favor of a De 
Laval, first trying the machines 
side by side for your own satis- 
faction, which every De Laval 
agent will be glad to give you the 
opportunity to do, 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Suppose the grain ration calls for | 


two parts of corn meal, one part oats, 
one part oil meal, and one part of 
gluten feed. We recently suggested 
to a correspondent that he feed one 
pound of this mixture to every three 
or four pounds of milk his cows pro- 
duced. His roughage ration was 
shredded fodder. If he mixed up 500 
pounds at a time, he would have 200 
pounds of corn meal, which would be 
33 quarts; 100 pounds of old process 
oil meal, which would be 60 quarts; 
100 pounds of ground oats, which 
would be 125 quarts, and 100 pounds 
of gluten feed, which would be 82 
quarts. The 500 pounds of grain mix- 
ture would make a total of 400 quarts. 
Therefore, each quart should weigh 
one and a quarter pounds. 

We said to feed one pound for each 
three or four pounds of milk. Sup- 
pose a cow is giving twenty-one 
pounds of milk daily. Allowing one 
pound of grain for every three and a 
half pounds of milk, the cow should 
have six pounds of grain. It would 
not be very convenient to have to 
weigh this out each time. As each 
quart of this particular grain mixture 
should weigh a pound and a quarter, 
the six pounds would be nearly five 
quarts, which would be near enough 
for practical purposes. 

The same kind of feed will vary 
somewhat according to individual con- 
ditions, and for this reason every barn 
should be provided with some kind of 
a weighing device. Whenever a fresh 
grain mixture is made, a quart of it 
should be weighed, and this used as a 
guide until another batch is mixed. 
This will be simpler and more accur- 
ate than the method suggested here. 
In case there are no scales, the table 
may be used as an approximate guide. 

From the table it is seen that there 
is considerable variation in grain when 
it is whole and when it is ground. A 
pound will always be a pound in either 
case, but it must be remembered that 
it takes considerably more of the 
ground grain than of the whole to 
make a quart. 


Will a Silo Pay? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“I am running 





a farm of eighty | 


| Our correspondent 








| 


acres, mortgaged for one-third of its | 


value. I have five cows, five horses, 
twenty head of hogs, and two hundred 
chickens. Will it pay me to build a 


silo for this amount of stock? If not, 
how much stock should I have?” 

We would not advise building a silo 
for the amount of stock mentioned. 
should have at 
least ten cows, and with a silo he will 
find that he can probably keep more 
than this. On an eighty-acre farm it 
will pay him to increase his dairy herd 
to as many cows as he can milk and 
provide feed for, assuming that he 
takes to dairy work and is successful 
at it. 





Away 
Flies 


Spray it on cows and horses to keep 
away flies; in hen-housesto keep away 
lice ; in pools of water to destroy mos- 
quito larvae. 
It is cheap, quick and easy. The best 
and most effective cow spray and lice 
destroyer. 

Al most dealers. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Pittsburgh 


WITTE Sells ForLess: 








Kansas City _ Minneapolis 
Seattle Birmingham 
RR RE ra eee 
And gives you better engines. 
Sold Direct from Factory to Users. 


WITTE Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
2to22H-P. Standard for all farm and shop work 
for 27 years. Recommended by users in all parts of 
world. Nocranking; Long wearing; Steady power. 


60 Days Free Trial. 5-Year Guaranty. 


Engines shipped ready to work 
start and ro 3 HP, $04.95: ae ~ 
4H-P, 369.75; 6 H-P, $99.35; g 
8 H-P, $139.65; other sizes 
proportionally low, 
Catalog Free. 

WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 

1537 Oakland Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, - MO, 














DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work oa 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, write 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Please mention this paper when writing, 
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YOUR OWN 


Sounds Attractive! 
Make it a Fact in 
WISCONSIN, the 


min~zaryue = 


Any county—Taylor County a Speciality. We 
are OWNERS and agents. Liberal terms on 
every place offered. Farms $1000 up. Farm land 
$10up. Some places fortrade. Be a farm 
owner. Write TODAY. Reference this Per ) 


LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO. (ix 
Medford, 205-6 (Bont Floor) Marquette a4 
Wis. 








HICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Big Crops in 
Shallow Water District 


r wl ing 25 to 
oats 60. corn 35 1 re emmer ¢ Have i5 

i e t e540 = per ‘re kasy 
K st " ‘ i water, close 

t et l pays years I) 

1 se bare ns We ming « t & 8 

" t eM ’ j nran . ' 

i mpro fa 8 “ ” #5510 
I 4 te fo Awe “ ted 


“PLATTE RIVER. VALLEY LAND C0. 
5th Floor State Bank Bidg.. Omaha, Nebraska 


320 Acres Good lowa Land 





od town on 1 ) 
I ( ae go oecte ovements consist of spelaien palin 
t splendid heayy frame barn. 
(, . &t rubhers surround dwelling; 





ation. lots of woven wire 
nill. Will sell on easy 
5 per acre. 


Murray, lowa 





wanted 


BOSSERMANN BROS.. 


tertis if 





Southern Minnesota 


Sure crops. great opportunities. Best soll. Corn 


crop leads Jowa and Iilinois. 
CURTISSAW YER LAND CO., 
Herbert Sawyer. Methodist Minister, 
President. 


Write for list 


WILL CURTIS, Secretary, 
North Dakota Lands Direct to Purchaser 


The crop outiook in North Dakota was never finer 
than now. Land prices are bound to go upsoon. To 
obtain settlers along our 1.20 miles of track here we 
have obtained listings of several hundred thousand 


Address 


St. James, Minn. 





acres of choice lands, ready to farm. and will sell 
these at cost. VPrices will never be so low again. 
Roads. schools, churches, railroads all established. 
Very low excursion rates Moadays and Tuesdays 


(ome and see lands yourself or write for full parti 
culars J.S. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, Soo 
Line Ratlway, aiiway, Min mea olis, Minn 


‘BUY A FARM I IN 


MANITOBA 


WHY ?—-RECAUSE 





you can get the best land in the world for raising 
either grain or cattle ine climate, good roads, 
good schools, splendid marke! ts, abundant rainfal 


hor particulars apply to 
CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST 
Brandon, Manitoba : 


Canada, Saskatchewan Valley 


1? 


Cheap land. Come and seet naneee we can raise 
and that farming here is a good proposition. Dea 
direct with farmer having two farms in first class 
thape in well settled part that has never known a 


BURNINGHAM, Strongtield, Sask., Canada 


Two Improved Farms 


i! River Valley. Marshall County. 
-wota. 200 acres each. A comfortable set of 
gs on each farm. Located in midst of well 
d and well farmed neighborhoods, two miles 
good town on main line of railroad. Price 
; small cash payment. easy terms on balance. 
Address EMPIRE FARMS CO., Thief River 
Falla, Minnesota. 


Hancock County Farms for Sale 


Well improved, tiled 2 acre a. close to school, 
#20.000 left in farm at 5*., interest er acre. 

#7400 handles an improved, tiled ios acre farm 3 
miles from town 

320 acre improved, tiled farm; woven wire fenced; 
two flowing wells. Good terms, $140 per acre 
me hides A& LUCAS, Kanawha, lowa 


lowa Farm Homes 













Send for my large 1914 list of Howa farms. Over 
800 farms from 40 acres up. Best corn, wheat and 
= over farms in lowa today for the money. Address 


K. hues imterset, ha. 


100- Acre Farm 


. G. SHRIVER. Dept. 


One mile from Enfield, 1ll.; good improvements, 
tilo, plenty of water and fruit. Price $65.00 
C. N. LAND, R. R. f ENFIELD, ILL. 


McBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


Improved, cultivated and priced at half value, make 


western farmers buy on sight. Come now, see, and 
bind your bargain quickly McB U RNEY & CO., 
Bastable Block, Syracuse, New York 


Choice Minnesota River Farm 


34 acres,3 miles market. 40 acres natural timber, 
Rood buildings. big crop corn, alfalfa, clover and 
all grains. Send for views. Price #67 per acre 
’ Mand. Brow n Land Co., Ada, Minn. 


IF ‘you AKE LOOKING FOR A 


Home or Investment 


write for the finest list of farms ever issued in cen- 
iral southern lowa. 

. E. HAMILTON, 
“The Honest I ‘and Man. Winterset, lowa 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
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about the simple things of 

and how it Was made: how pla 

farm animals—the cows, the t 

how they eat their feed and g 

all these things and many e y time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or d« n't understand, 
orw s To te us something which he has noticed, 





we hope he will write us 


Alfalfa 





During the next three weeks veral 
hundred thousands of acres of alfalfa 
will be seeded in the corn belt. Next 
spring there will probably be nearly 
twice aS Many acre as there are at 
the time you read this story. Folks 
are becoming genuinely interested in 
alfalfa. They are learning that it can 
be grown with splendid success on 
nearly any soil which will grow good 
corn, and they are learning that it is 
the best hay there is. 

I have an uncle who has been grow- 
ing alfalfa off and on for about ten 
years past, but he never made much 
of a success of it until about three 
years ago, when he seeded in August. 


He seeded at the rate of about eight- 


een pounds per acre, and secured a 
splendid stand, which came through 
the winter in good condition. The 


next year he secured a total yield per 
acre of about six tons. This season 
he got almost three tons per acre 
from the first cutting and just a little 
under two tons from the second cut- 


ting. Last winter, my uncle and I de- 
cided to go together on the growing 


of thirty acres. His special obiect was 
to make money. I wanted to make 
money, too, but I especially wanted to 
get Wallaces’ Farmer interested in ex- 
perimenting with this thirty acres. I 
said to Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Here is a soil which is not so very 
good. I am afraid it acid. It will 
only grow about fifty bushels of corn 
per acre. I think that there are many 
soils in Towa, southern Illinois and 
Missouri just like this, and I think 
that it would be a splendid thing for 
Wallaces’ Farmer to learn just how 
to grow the best alfalfa on such soil. 
It is a little too poor to grow the best 
corn, and has failed to grow clo- 
ver.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer said that they 
would go in with me on the experi- 
ment. I had the soil analyzed by pay- 
ing $15 to an Illinois chemist, and 
found that it contained only 800 
pounds of phosphorus to the plowed 
sosi of an acre, which just a little 
over half of what the average lowa 
soil contains. There are many timber 
however, in southern’ Iowa, 
southern Illinois, and Missouri just 
like this. The analysis proved that it 
contained just half much lime as 
our best Iowa soils. The chemist said 
that in order to make this soil sweet, 
it would take at least 500 pounds of 
ground limestone per acre. There was 
a great abundance of nitrogen and po- 
tassium in the soil. 

Our experiment was to deterniine 
just how much limestone to put on. 
We got limestone from an Iowa quarry 
laid down two miles from the farm at 
an expense of 60 cents a ton. We had 
forty-three tons altogether, and decid- 
ed to put on most of the lime at the 
rate of a ton per acre, but for experi- 
ment we put lime at the rate of four 


is 


good 


is 


soils, 


as 


tons per acre on half an acre; at the 
rate of two tons per acre on half an 


acre, and at the rate of half a ton per 


acre on half an acre. If we can get 
the same results with half a ton of 
lime that we can get with one or two 


tons, we want to know it. If it really 
requires four tons of limestone on soil 
so poor in lime as this soil is, we want 


to know that. 
We bought most of our phosphorus 
in the form of rock phosphate from 


Tennessee. The cost of the rock phos- 
phate in Tennessee was only about $4 
a ton, but the freight rate brought 
the expense up to $9.50. On most of 
our thirty acres we spread it at the 
rate of half a ton per acre, just before 
plowing, and plowed it under. On half- 
acre patches we applied it at the rate 
of two tons per acre, one ton per acre, 
and one-fourth ton per acre. 

Rock phosphate is the cheapest way 
to buy phosphorus, but phosphorus 
can also be bought in the form of bone 
meal, acid phosphate, basic slag, and 
other materials. We got small quan- 
tities of these other materials and put 
them on half-acre plots. It is well 
known that these other materials dis- 
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solve much more quickly than rock 
phosphate, and though they cost from 
two to four times as much, they should 
produce better results, for they get to 
work more quickly. On part of the 
field we put manure, and part of it we 
did not treat in any way. 

We bought most of our seed last 
winter in western Nebraska, at $6 per 
bushel. I have given this seed a ger- 
nfination test and find that about two- 
thirds of it sprouts within three or 
four days from time of planting. It is 
not the very seed, but it is good 
enough. We will seed it this week or 
next, at the rate of about 15 pounds 
per acre. 

We also bou 
ties of alfalfa 
seed firm. 


best 


ght some special varie- 
from a South Dakota 
of this cost $15 per 
bushel and as high as $45 per 
bushel. These high-priced varieties 
the Grimm and Baltic, which are 
supposed to be very hardy and 
cially adapted to stand cold winters 
and pasturing. We only bought five 
pounds each of these expensive varie- 
ties. 


Some 


some 


were 
espe- 


My uncle has decided that it will 
pay him best to use a drill in seeding. 
He has seeded small patches. broad- 


cast a number of times, but has found 
that even with the greatest care it is 
impossible to distribute the seed even- 


ly. He will drill one inch deep. After 
he drills, I want him to go over the 
ground with a roller. I think that the 
roller, by packing the soil together, 
will help greatly in causing the alfalfa 
to germinate quickly, in case the 
weather is at all dry. Several men 


told me last year that when they seed- 
ed alfalfa in August, they got a good 
stand where their wagons were driven 
over the field and the wheels packed 
the ground down tightly. They could 
see just where the wagon had been by 
the nicely sprouted alfalfa in the 
wheel prints. I am urging my uncle 
very strongly to use a roller if he can 
possibly get one. I think that there is 
a chance, if the weather turns off dry 
after seeding, that the roller may save 
us‘the trouble of going over and re- 
seeding. We are hoping that we will 
get a slowly falling but soaking rain 
about two days after seeding. It is so 
often dry, however, in August, that we 
can not depend on this, and to be on 
the safe side it will be best to roll. 
The rolling packs the soil particles to- 
gether so that the moisture may be 
brought up from below to the spot 
where the aifalfa seeds are drilled in. 

The matter of inoculation has been 
bothering us. Bulletins from the ex- 


periment stations quote experiments 
in which inoculation has in many 
cases prevented failure, and in other 


“ases has increased the yield the fol- 
lowing year by from one-half to two 
tons per acre. My uncle, like most 
practical farmers, does not have much 
faith in inoculation. We have decid- 
ed, however, that it is best to be on 








the safe side and inoculate. | am 
quite sure that the most certain way 
to inoculate is by spreading about 369 
pounds of soil from an old alfalfa tiejlg 
on the field to be inoculated. If woulg 
of course take considerable time with 
thirty acres, and we will probably use 
the glue method, since ft is quicker 
and almost as good. We will dissolve 
one pound of glue in two and a half 
gallons of water and moisten the ap. 
falfa seed with this glue water. Then 
we will take some powdered dirt from 
an old alfalfa field and mix the alfalfa 
seed with it, the idea being to get 2 
few particles of the dirt stuck to each 
alfalfa seed. The dirt carries the 
germs which infect the roots of the 
young alfalfa plant and make the; 
grow strong and healthy. 

A month from now we will have 2 
good idea of whether or not our alfalfa, 
field will have a good stand. During 
this month we will watch with the 
greatest interest as to just how 12 
rain comes. Dry weather may hurt 
it some, although it will not hurt it as 
much as it will most fields, for we 
plowed this land early in the spring 


and have been storing up moisture all 
season. Three weeks of drouth, how- 
ever, may hurt it badly. If a heavy 
washing rain comes, the alfalfa will 
be hurt by it more than by anything 
else, for the ground is rather rolling 
and the washing rain will make the 
seeding uneven. If Atigust and Sep- 
tember are favorable months, and the 
winter is not unusually severe, we 
should get a yield of three tons per 
acre next year. I am wondering if 
the lmestone and rock phosphate will 
do any good, and if they do good, 
whether or not the good will be suf- 
ficient to pay for the cost of applica- 
tion. If everything goes well this fall, 
I hope to be able to write up the re- 
sults of the experiments a year or 
two from now, for the benefit of folks 
who try to grow alfalfa on rather poor 
soil. 

Most of you boys who live on farms 
where alfalfa is to be seeded during 
the next two or three weeks have no 
doubt observed that the seeding is to 
be made on land which has grown 2 
crop of small grain this year. Small 
grain stubble is dry unless fairly 
heavy rains come. On account of its 
dryness, the alfalfa is almost certain 
to be a failure if there are two or 
three weeks of drouth during August 
or September. A stand of alfalfa is 
so valuable, however, that it is worth 
while to take chances. 











Minnesota Gorn Lowds 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Wilimar, Minnesota 
Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 








If so, write us for descriptions. prices and terme 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia Minn. 





Baseball 


Uniform 


Given Free to Boy Workers 


belt. 
shirt and pants. 
dealers at $2.4 
tra charge. 


Boys, we will 


is now only 35e 


nine uniforms. 





1914 STYLE 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 


send you this nice uniform, postpai: 
act as our subscription representative and send aclu 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
to January 1, 1915. 
stops when the time is out. 
ever had offered to him in a good farm paper. 
club of five trials in your own neighborhood! 
your new uniform early and be ready for the first 
send you agent's helps. 


Special Offer to Boys’ Ball Clubs 


Why not get the boys in the nine together and all 
get new suits all around? 
Let us tell you about it. 
can do it in mighty short order. 
own suits this year. 
of all you will give every man his money's worth and more too in 


Boys, here is a dandy baseball uniform made of a good quality 
of gray French flannel, trimmed in either navy or crimson. 
form consists of shirt with short sleeves, pants, Cap, stockings and 
The stockings, belt and cap are same color as trimming on 
Well tailored and a good uniform 
0 and $3.00 per suit. 
Can furnish all sizes of boys and youths. 
age and weight when sending order, also chest measure. 
color of trimming preferred, and name of your club. 


You Can Get This Uniform by a 


Uni- 


that is sold by 
Lettering furnished without ex- 
Give your 

Mention 


Little Hustling 





if you will 
» of just five 
Special rate on trial order- 
-aper comes every week and 
biggest value any farmer 
You can easily get a 
Get busy and earn 
game. Let us 





There’s the 


pitch in and 
a special proposition on 
Work together and you 
Be independent and earn your 
Everybody will be glad to help you out. Best 


We will make 


We want to introduce the paper into a lot of 


new homes or we couldn't afford to give you such libera! premiums. 


Now itis up to you. 


Do you want a nice baseball suit? 


Here is one you can easily and 


quickly earn if you will go after it with some real American boy enthusiasm and push. 
Drop us a card and we will work with you. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Bee-Keepers’ Meeting 
I eepers of Polk county, Iowa, held 
t! second annual pienic at the Dust- 
n apiary, Wednesday of last week, 
wl n attendance of about 125 per- 
s rested in this industry exchanged 
ex ces and listened to a special bee 
p! The convention was the fifth 
of eries of summer meetings being 
he roughout the state by the Iowa 
I <eepers’ Association. The event at- 
t several bee-keepers from adjoin- 
in punties,. 
ogram was featured by practi- 
cal talks by Frank C. Tellett, state 
}e spector; Professor Bartholomew, of 
t! Agricultural College; Judge A. 
P. berlain and Professor C. H. Tye, 
of Moines, and talks by practical 
1 pers. Demonstrations in extract- 
ing yey and handling bees showed how 
t ould be done. 
| bee-keepers held out much hope 
fo! good honey year this season, but 
the x prospects did not seem to lessen 
t! thusiasm for keeping on in their 
y Last year was exceptionally prof- 
t most sections, and they said it 
\ make up for this year. The big- 
gs oblem confronting them was foul 
i but few of the members reported 
, loss as a result of this disease. 
M of fizhting this were explained 
l bee inspector. 
a talk on fellowship by Judge 

Ci erlain, Mr. Tye spoke of the bee 
as an economic friend of man. He point- 
€ how there are two sexes with 
plants the same as there are in animals. 
B he said, are one of the greatest 
t es in transferring pollen from the 
male to the female flowers. The body of 
a } ; covered with fine, hair-like par- 
tick and when the animal enters one 
flower to get nectar, these hairs collect 
pol and leave it on and fertilize other 
fle rs, Professor Tye said no section 
a be a good fruit country unless it 
ha ntv of bees, making the bees use- 
ful important not only for honey 
p tion, but for successful fruit 
er z 

A nportant point brought out by Mr. 
si ba s that fruit growers should be 
VE reful in their spraying, to do it at 
at vhen the bees are not working in 
the ossoms. He id the object of using 
po n the spray mixture was to kill 
ins and that what would kill the 
h | ones would be strong enough to 
kill bees. To avoid killing the bees, 
a iker recommended spraying be- 
for blossoms appeared, and then to 
de} he second, spraying until after the 
fr ms. This plan would be just as 
ef against the pests and it would 
pre the bees which are so essential in 
f: rowing. 

J. H. Schweer spoke about the obiect 
t vork of the Polk County Bee-Keep- 


This is a branch of the 
and works in codper- 


\ssociation, 
organization, 


i 


YyOnan 





tic with it in the fighting of foul brood 
and improvement of bee breeding 
me r An invitation was extended to 
anyone interested in bees to become a 
men ber. 

mparatively little work has been done 
in scientific bee breeding, according to 


Prof+ssor Bartholomew, who spoke on 
this phase of the industry. He said Men- 
dells law could be applied to bee breed- 
ing with the same force that it works 


with animals and with plants. With bees 
yellow seems to be the predominating 
color. 

The object in breeding, said Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, should be to eliminate the 
Stinging habit, to select for color, for 
hor production, and for gentleness. To 
do this, gentle queens should be saved. 
The work being done at Ames in bee 


breeding was explained, but he said the 
Station needed the active codperation of 
eve bee-keeper. Professor Bartholo- 
mew said the station was not yet pre- 


pars { to say what was the best variety 
of bees for the state, but recommended 
the italians until further experimental 


had been done. 

Foul brood, which is putting so many 
-keepers out of business, was the sub- 
t of the state bee inspector, Mr. Pel- 

tt He mentioned three prominent bee 

brood, American foul brood 
foul brood. The first is a 


seuses—sac 
luuropean 





mild disease and never causes very 
erious loss. He said it would disappear 
With a good honey flow. 

The only way to combat American foul 
broou successfully is to melt up all the 


honey and wax, says Mr. Pellett. A light 


chocolate color in the larvae makes the 
Cisease easy to recognize when it first 
breaks out. In the advanced stages the 
color becomes darker and _ resembles 
Toasted coffee. The disease usually be- 
£ins at about the time of capping. De- 
caying larvae which have died have an 
Odor like that of poor quality glue. The 


American foul brood seldom attacks the 
queen or drone larvae. 

If European foul brood is discovere? in 
time, it need not be so serious as the 
American. Mr. Pellett said the best wa Ly 
to get after this is to kill the old queens 
and replace them with Italians, as they 
are more resistant to the disease. The 
European foul brood seems to be an en- 
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tirely different disease, and larvae are 
attacked at an earlier stage than with 
the American. There is a small yellow 
spot on the body near the head of the 
larvae when the disease first breaks out 
and very few of the cells are capped. Af- 
ter death occurs, the larvae turn yellow, 


then brown, and finally almost black. The 
disease attacks drone and queen larvae, 
and is much more infectious than the 
American, spreading rapidly when it gets 
Started in a community. 

Mr. Pellett is preparing a bulletin on 
European foul brood, and he said he 


would. be glad to send this free to anyone 
interested. His address is Atlantic, Lowa. 
He is accomplishing much good in his 
inspection work. Bee-keepers who sus- 
pect that they may have any form of 
foul biood should write Mr. Pellett at 
once. He will then make a personal in- 
spection and direct a campaign for eradi- 


cating the disease. 
Marketing of honey 
Mr. H. B. Miller, of 
though Mr. Miller has 
business only a few years, he 
up a profitable market for his 
He creates a demand for good honey by 
talking to his friends about the merits 
and value of honey, how beneficial it is 


was discussed by 
Marshalitown, Al- 
been in the bee 
has built 
product. 


for ch:ldren, how it is a pred. gested food, 
and other qualities. The price of 25 cents 
a cake is the minimum for which Mr. 


Miller will sell his honey. He believes all 
those who are keeping bees as a side line 
should work up a select bunch of cus- 
tomers by keeping the product’ before 
them in neat appearing packages and en- 
couraging them to eat more honey. One 


of his methods would be to make an ex- 
hibit at the local fair and give pros- 
pective customers a small warm biscuit 
spread with honey. Mr. Miller had no 


time for those who cut the price simply 
for the sake of making quick sales, but 


thought all should get together and agree 
upon a uniform price that would be prof- 
itable for all producers. 
Honey has more uses than 
suspect This side of the 
discussed by Mr. R. H. 


most people 
industry was 
Longworth. 


Among tte various uses he spoke about 
was its use in making vinega A small 


booklet giving dozens of recipes for using 
honey was distributed, 


A demonstration in 





extracting honey 


by a representative of a bee supply com- 
pany was of interest to those who had 
been producing only comb honey. It was 
pointed out how much more honey could 
be made in a season by this method, the 
product from a fiow being nearly eee. 


centr 


princiy 


apparatus is simply a 
machine and works on the same 
as a cream separator. The frames are 
placed in the machine and whirred after 
the combs are uncapped. The honey is 
forced out and collected, and the combs 
are not damaged. 

An inspection of a beehive was made. 
Veils were provided for those who hesi- 
tated to get near for fear of being stung. 


The 





Most of these, however, were soon dis- 
carded when they saw how little the bees 
resented being handled. 


The annual convention of the state as- 
sociation will be held at Ames, November 
lith 1Sth, and 19th, in connection with 
a short course on apiculture. <A feature 
will be a beehive products exhibit in 
which all beekeepers are invited to com- 


pete. There will be three more of the 
summer meetings, one at Mt. Pleasant, 
July 28th; one at Clarinda, August 12th, 


and one at Sioux City, August 20th. 





Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, July 20, 1914.—Local bankers 
report a good country demand for money, 
with prospects of further advances in in- 
terest rates before long. Loans are made 
at 4% to 5 per cent, whereas a year ago 
the prevailing rate was 6 per cent. Ruling 
low prices for wheat are the result of the 
continued enormous marketing of the new 
winter wheat crop, recent sales for de- 
livery this month or in later months be- 
ing around 9 to 10 cents lower than a 
year ago. Only a few weeks ago there 
were large weekly reductions in the vis- 
ible supply of wheat in the United States, 
but now every week sees large gains. 
Corn and oats show weakness much of 
the time, but corn is still much higher 
than a year ago, and with wheat in many 
sections cheaper than corn, the tendency 
is to substitute corn for feeding to stock. 
Mill offals have undergone a big decline 
in prices lately, bran having dropped in 
a few weeks from $23.50 per ton to $19, 
while other feedstuffs are materially 
cheaper. New crop oats and rye are 
being marketed, the first arrivals selling 
at 39 cents a bushel for Illinois standard 
oats and at 59 cents for Illinois No. 1 
rye. <A fine crop of spring wheat is prom- 
ised, and the South Dakota report for 
July makes the crop of that state 48,- 
000,000 bushels, comparing with a five- 
year average of 38,000,009 bushels. The 
bottom has dropped out of the market for 


new potatoes, receipts having increased 
enormously of late, and sales are report- 
ed at 90 cents to $1 per bushel. A car- 


load of August timothy seed was sold 
recently at $6 per 100 pounds, the first 
August timothy sold here in_ several 
years. Cash lots of timothy selk at $4 to 


$5, and clover seed at $10 to $123 per 100 











Auction Sale of Fine Farm 


Wednesday, August 5, 1914 


In order to divide an estate we will sell at 


Land is deep black loam on clay sub-soil, every 
sale day. assume 816,000.00 at 545) due April, 
March 1, 1919 at 6%. Balance Mi - hi. 1915, 

For particulars address COL. P. A, LEESE, 


1919, 


Hartley, 


public 

} mile east of Ocheyedan, Osceola County, low: 
acre Ul 
owners 
at which time 
lowa; W. M. 





auction our fine , arm home, consisting of 552} acres, 


in one of the finest farming sections of the state. 
lable. Good improvements. Terms $2,000.00 cash 
will take second mortgage for 815,000.04 ) due 
warrantee deed and abstract will be furnished. 
ROTH, Ocheyedan, la., or E. E. FARVER, 








Ocheyedan,. lowa. This ad. will ptr ar but once FARVER BROS., Owners. 
pounds, while flaxseed brings $1.631. to 
$1.6512 per bushel. Butter sells at 20 to. 
27 cents a pound, extras to grocers being 
quoted at 29 cents for tubs and 30 cents 


Prime eggs bring 18 to 
Iextras to grocers for 


1814 
eges 


for prints, 
cents a dozen, 


are 211. cents for fillers and 2214 cents 
for cartons. 

Cattle prices have advanced recenily 
to the highest point of the year on ac- 
count of unusually small receipts, the 
best corn fed beeves selling for $10. It 
is simply a case of beef shortage every- 
where, and all that will check the ad- 
vance is decreased consumption of beef 
because of its great dearness, for it was 


selling almost beyond the reach 
of many families. All descriptions of 
cattle selling extraordinarily high as 
compared with normal yea but for sev- 


already 


are 











eral vears supplies have been abnormally 
small, causing high values, Steers 
offered last week went at $8.60 to $¥.65, 
with a common to fair class of light 
steers going at $7.65 to $8.65, while me- 
dium grade steers brought $8.70 to $9, 
good steers $9.10 and upward, and the 
best class of cattle $9.50 to $10. Year- 
lings sold at $8.25 to $9.75, good lots 
bringing $9 and over. Butchering cows 
and heifers sold at $4.80 to $9.40, while 
cutters brought $4.30 to $4.75 canners 








and bulls $5 to $8 Calves 








were active sellers at $5 to $11, and milk 
cows sold moderately at $60 to $95 each, 
Stockers and feeders were higher and in 
fair demand at $5.50 to $8.15, with stock 
steer calves at to $8 and stock cows 
and heifers at $4.60 to $7. 

Hogs recently advanced to $9.15 for the 
best, reaching the high point of the year 
on account of continued inadequate of- 


ferings. For several years the country's 
production of hogs has been greatly below 
former times, resulting in greatly 
vanced prices, and the six leading west- 
ern markets received during the first half 
of this ar 864,748 hogs than for 
the same time last year other 
years were $9.70 in 19 1912; 





ye less 





Tops for 
$9.4215 in 





$8.30 in 1911; $11.29 in 1910, and $8.75 in 
1909, In 1904 hogs sold at $4 to $6.: % 
with a fairly normal supply, and as far 
back as 1897 hogs brought to $4.65. 





Fresh pork has been in large request this 
summer, being so much cheaper than 
other meats as to stimulate its consump- 
tion, and there has been a very good cash 


trade in cured hog meats. High prices 
for hogs seem certain until the spring 
pigs are marketed. With the advance fo 
the season, hogs are gaining in weight, 
and recent receipts have averaged 240 
pounds. Late sales of hogs were at $8.45 
to $9.15 for coarse, heavy packers to 


prime light and medium weight shippers, 
with pigs going at $8.15 to $9.10. 

Sheep and yearlings have been form- 
ing but a small percentage of the offer- 
ings in the sheep houses at the stock 
yards, the daily runs consisting mainly 


of spring lambs from farm and range. 
Only fair numbers of native ewes have 
arrived, while the ranges of Idaho and 
Oregon furnish some good sized con- 
signments now and then of wethers and 
yearlings. Well finished live muttons 
have sold extremely well as a rule, and 


the limited offerings of feeders and breed- 
ers went like hot cakes, demand being big 


from several states. Aggregate receipts 
of live muttons last week underwent an 
enormous increase, including a big per- 
centage of southern spring lambs con- 


signed direct to the packers from Louis- 
ville. Of course, prices suffered large re- 
ductions, with spring lambs going at 
$6.50 to $8.85; yearlings at $5.75 to $7.25; 
wethers at $5.25 to $6: ewes at $3 to 
$5.25; bucks at $3.25 to $4; feeding lambs 
at $6.50 to $7. 25, and feeding yearlings at 
$5.25 to $5.75. ‘Late in the week buyers 
were bidding away below these figures. 
Horses were moderately active last 
week, demand being fair for the midsum- 
mer period, with prices much as they 
have been. The poorer animals sold 
slowly at $75 to $100 per head, with the 
better class of drafters scarce and steady 
at $250 to $300 or over. Most expressers 
went at $175 to $220, while light delivery 
horses were taken at $165 to $189. Driv- 
ers sold sparingly around $100 to $150. 
WwW. 





Preventing Strikes of Farm Laborers in 
Italy.—In the years 1907 and 1908, there 
were in Italy 580 strikes of farm laborers, 
and altogether 375,000 laborers were strik- 
ing. These strikes were a great incon- 
venience to the farmers. To meet this 
difficulty they formed a farmers’ em- 
ployers’ association, and taxed the mem- 
bers according to the value of the amount 
of land they worked. Funds established 
in this way are used defensively to with- 
stand strikes. The farm employers’ as- 
sociation has been very successful. It 
has greatly reduced the number of agri- 
cultural strikes in Italy during the last 
five years, 











FARMS 


How many men there are in the middle West who 
have seen land around them go upin price by leaps 
and bounds and now despairingtly say “It's beyond 
my reach.’? Many are renters and young men with 
moderate sums of money laid by. They long for 
homes of theirown, bat they want land with staple 
conditions and mild winters, and they look around t » 
see where, with their means, they can tind land capa- 
ble of growing good corn and clover and where home 
conditions would be agreeable. To those men thisis 
a message of good cheer in pointing to the state of 
Michigan, where their hopes can be fully realized. 
it offers as good lane as the sun shines on, combin- 
ing all the features covered by the word home in tts 
best sense. If these men could buy Lowa farms at 
one-half their present price they wouid jump at the 
chance, and yet we are offering farms in Michigan 
just as good, producing just as much revenue per 
acre, better improved, as a rule, at about half the 
price of Iowa land. It is a case of protitable corn, 
clover and alfalfa crops and excellent yields of win- 
ter wheat, oats, barley, potatoes aud sugar beets. I6 
costs too much to tell all the good things here. Write 
for my booklet and list of farms and start an inquiry 
that, if pursued to a personal investigation, will re. 
sult in your good fortune. It wit! oven a fleld you 
have hoped for. It will insure the home you have 
longed for. 





Vv. R. 
203 Ashton Sas. 


IOWA FARMS 


170 acres 4 miles northwest of Birmingham, Ia., 
1 mile from good loading and shipping station, beau- 
tiful location, eight-room, house, barn 36x48, stock 
barn 36x48, with two shed leans 48 feet, double corn 
cr b 4#2x10x8, hog house and poultry house, two good 
wells and orchard and other fruits; all tight fenced; 
all lev el without a break in this fine corn farm; all 
well tiled, nine miles tiling. Ail level, black prairie 
soil, nothing better in any state than this farm. At 
a bargain and can leave a big loan of 5% money. 
Price per acre, ®200,. 

110 acres 4 iniles porthwest of Birmingham, 


HAWES 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 














Van Buren County. 70 acres level, biack prs e, 
with tile in 40 acres, some timber remaining, and 
good bluegrass pasture. Five-room house, barn 
50x40, crib 32x24, hen house, hog house and other 
good buildings. 45 acres tight fenced, balance good, 
one acre in orchard. This beautiful, weil located 


of the bese 
Price per 


farm is close to school and church. One 
bargains in Iowa. Buildings all new. 
acre, $135. 


GEO. W. YARRINGTON & T. L. WORKMAN 


THE LAND MEN 
LEGGETT BUILDING, FAIRFIELD, 


Corn and Grass Land 


That Produces Equal to Iowa and I!linots 
PRICE 837.50 TO 860.00 PER ACKE 


iOWA 








Our level black svil farm lands, 250 miles north- 
west of Chicago, and within 60 miles of Iowa, in 
Monroe county. Southern Wisconsin River Valley, 


ready for the breaking plow, where there is always 
plenty of green grass and pure water tn July and 
August. There are no hills, rocks, hard pan, alkall, 
quicksand, gumbo, overflow or drouth. We do not 
handle cut-over or stumpage land, life 13 too short. 
HOG CHOLERA IS UNKNOWN. 
Send for literature and sample of sol 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND COMPANY, Owners, 
124 W. 3d St., Davenport, lowa 


New Rich Soil 
No Hot Nights 


on our Judith Basin, Montana, farms, where they 
raise big crops yearly without irrigation. You and 
wife join one of our low rate homeseekers’ excursion 
parties and go out and select a choice farm bargain. 
Get our free maps and facts. See the owners, WM. 
H. BROWN CO.,5 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


For Sale—Northern MinnesotaLands 
by Timber Company ciosing out its holdings. Send 
for descriptive price list. SHELDON MATHER 
TIMBER CU., 607 Ist Nat'l] Bank Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 
in Dodge county. Good corn and clover land at 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN, JRK., 
Dedge Center, Minn. 


in Howard Co. Best 


IOWA FARMS corn land $60 and up. 


List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, lowa. 


Before You Buy a Farm 


Write WOUNG & MILLER, Oelwein, lowa 


——$—{——_————_ 
L. A. LEINBAU Gu. 


-RITE tor Illustrated Blue Book descrth- 
\ ing my rich biack Red River Valley farms. 
Corn, clover and alfalfa successfully grown. 
WM. McROBERTS, Casselton, N. D. 


80 Acres ¥".05"" 
A. F. LUND. 


Central Saskatchewan, Canada 


Good opportunity for actual settlers to rent or pur- 
chase, + crop payments. Lock Box 72, Denison, la 


40 ACRE MESSIEON. TEXAS. 
Will sell at bargain price 
E. E. Herring, Owner, 612 E.Locust5St., Des Moine: 3. la. a. 


35 CENTS FOR BALANCE “OF 1914. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent on trial 
subscription order until January l, 1915, 
for only 35 cents (stamps or coin). Tell 
your neighbors about this special intro- 
ductory price. 





























First class, irrigated, highly tm- 

oe ~ for sale or trade for good 

rill. land. A bargain 
Jerome, Idaho 














A snap {f taken 
* oak Park, Minn 
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is one thing,’’ he says, “that I have 
HELP BOOST learned in the course of this business. It 
\ does not lie very deep, but it is at least 
WHEAT PRICES worth speaking of. I have learneq ‘ho Ww 
N essere more rag ieee 2 and pictu Iresque 

E vulgar poverty is than vulgar riches, 9 
By Not Glutting the Market. can find more poetry in a log cabin than 
The unusually large crop is going to make in all that wealth ever crowded into Pa). 
wheat low CHAP grave's Folly. If poor men and poor wom- 
Store vour wheat and get the extra profit, TER XXX. en, honest and patient workers, could only 
by being able to sell at right time. . apprehend the poetical aspects of their 
Congested trafhic is going to cause trouble Which Gives the History of an Anniversary, Presents a own lives and conditions, instead of imag. 
and r* ae in getting cars at threshing time. ‘ ining that wealth holds a monopoly of the 
Tableau, and Drops the Curtain. poetry of life, they would see that they 

tig H Bi ; have the best of it, and are really eny 
METAL rain in Three months after Mr. Belcher’s es- her young affections to gold at the first, able people.”’ 2 
Corrugated. Can’t Cave In. , Cape, the great world hardly remembered and wasting years in idleness and un- Jim knows, of course, that his old cabin 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Proof. | that such a man had ever lived. Other | worthy intrigue, for the lack of affection in the woods is in Mr. Balfour’s mind ree 
Can be used for store | | rascals took his place, and ab,sorbed the | and the absence of motive to usefulness feels himself called upon to say something 
house. Capacity sn- | ue attention aving failed hago - ) and industry, she has found, at last, the in response. “If so be as ye'’re ‘ludin’ on 
vebiaeill by additional ea —_— reeggl be tters ~" eg = mek | secret of her woman's life, and has ac- | me,” says he, “I’m much obleeged t a. 
sections. Keeps grain | sta ag sit cae bie: ret pried nt onpied it with eon gratitude. In min- | put I prefer a hotel to a log cabin, per. 
Re a ee ee ;| man _ systematically engaget in creating istering to her brother and her brother's tickler with a little woman and a little 
pe Ps 8 rl | and shaping the instruments for bis own child, now a stalwart lad, in watching | feller in it, Paul B.. by name.” 7 

3 removab ar a destruction Men continued to be dazzled | with untiring eyes and helping with ready “That’s all right, Jim,” sa} s Mr. Bal 
Ask for prices and escriptive Booklet Show- | by their own success, until they could see wit the unused proprietor in his new cir- four, “but I don’t call that vulgar alth 
ing Letters From Satished Users. neither the truth and right that lay along cumstances, and in assisting the poor | which is won slowly, by honest industry 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. their way, nor the tragic end that awaited around her, she finds her days full of toil | A man who has more money than hs has 
\ 1213 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. them. and Sis heai iae and her nights brief with | brains, and makes his surroundings the 
a The execution in satisfaction of the | &rateful sleep. She is the great lady of | advertisement of his po sions, rather 
judgment obtained ag: Mr. Belcher | the village, holding high consideration | than the expression of hi ulture, is a 

THE HELM SANITA RY was promptly issued and levied; claim- from her relationship to the proprietor | vulgar man, or a man of vulgar wealth.” 
ants and creditors of various sorts took | 4nd bestowing importance upon him by | “Did ye ever think,’ says Jim, “that 
of ad : all that the execution left; Mrs. Belcher her revelation of his origin and his city | riches rots or keeps accordin’ to their nae 
OG FOU TA Fad and her children ent to their friends in associations. | tur’?—rots or keeps,’’ he goes on, “ac. 
the country; the Sevenoaks property was | The special summer evening to which cordin’ to what goes into ’em when a man 

provides an unfail bought for nedict, and a thousand | we allude is one hich has long been is gittin’ ’em together? Blood isn't a 
eels S| tvs were d to the new cireum- | looked forward to by all the people in | purty thing to mix with money, an’ I pre. 
Can emoved stances; but narrative palls when its de- } whom our story has made the reader sym- fer mine dry. <A golden sweetin’ grows 
from place to place tails are antici Let us pass them, | pathetically interested. It is an anniver- quick an’ makes a big show, but ye can't 
ny sage ont 1 aaa regarding them simply as memories com- | sary—the fifth since the new family took | keep it through the winter.” 
or broken. Can ing up—sometimes faintly, sometimes | up their residence in the grand house. Mr. | “That’s true, Jim,’’ responds Mr. Bal- 
never get out of freshly—-from the swiftly retiring years, | and Mrs. Balfour with their boy are there. four. “Wealth takes into itself the quali- 
“8 , ; ie evi ag and close the book, as we began it, with | Sam Yates is there—now the agent of the | ties by which it is won. Gathered by crime 
posed air holes; no a picture |} mill—a trusty, prosperous man; and by a or fraud, and gathered in haste, it be- 
= — se Sevenoaks looks features, as | process of which we have had no oppor- comes a curse to those who hold it, and 
fiow back f the it looked when the saw it. The tunity to note the details, he has trans- falls into ruin by its own corruptions. Ac- 
pan to de the |) river rolls through he old song | formed Miss Snow into Mrs. Yates. The | Guired by honest toil, manty frugality, pa- 
or : n aoe. tat the dwellers ailirar: Uinnkre matter was concluded some years ago, tient endurance, and patient waiting. it is 
removable and can heard through all these changing years. | 42d they seem quite wonted to each other. full of goed, and holds together by a force 
be cleaned and re The workmen and workwomen come and | The Reverend Mr. Snow, grown thinner within itself.” 

Wr : f rs * go in the mill, in their daily round of duty, | 424 grayer, and a great deal happier, is “Poor Mrs. Belcher!" exclaims Mrs. Dil- 
cial free trial order for immediate shipment. Liter as they did when Phipps, and the gray | there with his wife and his two unmarried | lingham, as the reflection comes to her 
ture free trotters, and the great proprietor were | daughters. He finds it easier to “take | that that amiable lady was once the mise 
BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa daily visions of the streets. The little | things as they are” than formerly, and, by | tress of the beautifui establishment over 

a tailoress returns twice a year with her his old bridge, holds them against all! wh ich she has been called to pres 
thrifty husband, to revisit her old friends; | Comers. And who is this, and who are | ‘They say she is living nicely.” s } 
Protect and and she brings at last a little one, which | these? Jim Fenton, very much smoothed | Snow, “and that somebody sends her mone 
Ss Y she shows with great pride. Sevenoaks | eXteriorly, but jolly, acute, outspoken, pe- | €Y: though she does not know where it 
tore our has become a summer thoroughfare to the | CUliar as ever He walks around the gar- | Comes from. It is supposed that her hus- 
Grain! rant rat ig woods, Where Jim receives the city-folk den with a boy on his shoulder. The “‘lit- band saved something, and keeps himself 
t in incredible numbers tle feller” that originally appeared in Mr, | Cut of sight, while he looks after his 
r best tnarket prices, Save We look in upon the village on a cer- | Benedict's plans of the new hotel is now in | family.” 
rat in wrniweires 4 ‘ PRY SUMINES CVETERE,: ae Ets ars’ re- _ on ae recone Been wee — iy aoe aes eee “ue ne 
Galvanized Steel move from the first oce on of the Bel- | a a os ce VAST EEA - sitting with Mrs. eee a ee Sie : see ais 7 a ag 
cher mansion by Mr The mist | Snow, while Mrs, Dillingham directs the ness of the act, and knows what it means, 
noregeeye above the falls cools the and bathes | arrangement of the banquet that is being ied mans over to Mr. senedict, and says: 
than wor d—las t rever. VPortabie, “Big door and the trees as it did when niin rt Belcher spread in the pagoda, watches the pair, When I seen sheet-lightnin’, I know 
convenient shouts, "send uameon portal now fF | Jooked upon it as the incense which rose | @hd exclaims: “Look’at them! now isn't | there's a shower where it comes from. Yo 
Bushnell Tank Works, 00 Main St.Bushnell, Ht to his lordly enterprise. The nestling cot- | tt ridiculous?” at Se ee SOME, Fan echoes 
’ ‘ | tages, the busy shops, the fresh-looking The warm sun hides himself behine Eanes 
t : g les himself behind the —, : ch pane 
ae a ig spires, the distant woods, the more dis- hill, though still an hour above (To be continued next week) 
| tant mountain, the old seven oaks upon The roar of the falling river | 
|} the western plateau, and the beautiful yises to their ears, the sound of the fac- 
| residence ther ire the same to- | tory bell echoes among the hills, and the | 
day that they were hen we first looked | cre lof grimy workmen and workwomen | 
upon them: but a new life and a new in- pour forth, darkening itself among the 
fluence intorm them all Nature holds waiting cottages. <All is tranquillity and 
her unvarying frame, but the life upon beauty hile the party ather to their 
Ho matt pty 4 ee. ; the canvas is what we paint from vear to outdoor feast. 
14ve tried and failed, use (iced vear ihe river sings to vice as it sings It is hardly a merry company, though a 
Fleming’s j tO = Vartuc The birds carol the same, | very happy one. It is the latest issue of a | 
Spevin:s and Ringbone Paste whe r se shine Vv be listening. tragedy in which all have borne more or | 
Use it unde cusrant your money ha ccethe iat Apes Pecitesid less important p: : a thougnt- | 
retunded if i ao rt make the horse a e their | n < Is, irrespective less of them can 1 it a more 
oO sou ad. ‘ Baur et of t ey that 1 ard } powerful hand the is shaped 
S) | I t re t good in Sevenoaks their lives and de r destinies. 
ve art one ee = and t do ov nat ds The boys are ¢ and the company 
“y leming’ s Vest- t-Poc ket gelesen 4 ee) 1 eee 20 nquet, amid conversa- 
Veterinary Adviser ia png ae same 
: ‘ i we cont & ere - he 1s \ r. Balfour turns to Jim and = says: 
Mpeenlty sire pe: unselfis £ 1 ‘ s be i w does this compare with Number 
no } ree 92 ace, © ilinatea- shay x - ves Y 1 , n i- ] e, Isn't this better than the 7 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, ¢ 4 Jats ‘ “i VEve Pass | weeks 
ll inion NG BROS, ¢ eng into ¢ e, oF s » more congenial Jim has been surveying the preparations Investigate My 
haunts. T greed d which $ | with a critical and professional eye. for 
iis : Pagano ae ( A ( 3 =—— Ca s ial purpose The hotel-keeper | New Credit Plan 
2 5 chang t ) es ihe kee self ¢ ntly open to s1 S- | / 
Don i Have é Blind One dis in e shadow tions. at t} ti before him suggests | Let me show you what it means. Le 
of an unprincipled orldly | som at his own establishment me is bigger and buya more on my" 
‘VEISI A — s ess, dies: ar 1 in seems very humble and impe ee Se ae Te plan than 
or e toil that w rtable elter I be’n thinkin’ about it,’ Jim re- 4 ry 
MOON BLINDNESS ind daily bre it \ ma sponds hen a man got all he LLOWAYW’S 
1) Cataract and Co nune- U looks I 1 ! a fr wants, } 1 up standin’ at the end 5 New Selling Plans 
vis mtr : ng horses all sutier i - _ et ae: $ 1 hol of his yr har ain't comfort the n,. BT on rE geen Dy de- 
“Vj willce CASED REESE SOEs , of t then thar comfort. When he’s goods. 3. Part cash, part notes. 
Bee | il Bene } + propriet« got more 1 he wants, then he’s 4. All notes. . Small sun 1 down, 
ord Seve! <s; and happy day in | comfort, and runnin’ away f $4.80 Dor ggg: ftom % 
: ay rt, 1d i away wn, alance in 
- > \ } with his ‘ hild, came earn the women talk about chu Monthly Payments Buys 
$2. ele) cap heetiia: postpaid on medhcowver of price. : to . at sion which s i the butter never comes, j This No.7 Cream Separator 
WISIO REMEDY ASS'N., 2459 Calumet Avenve, Chicage, tingig f | his ersecut lilt for himself, is 1 more money nor he wat | gee noeron sere Se 
I ants parator made, Try 
| the rtunes and icter of the town by his comfort, an’ spends his it 99 days on your own farm. 
LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED | have : ded Evel oor house has n’ with his dasher, and wonderi 
BLACK °: 5 Cutter’s Danae Pills. —_ 4 21 nit e comfort ein tments his butter is. Old elcher’s bi Any size from 12-4 to 15 H. P. 
Senay weerGyey | and administration, while year by year | come, but he worked away till hi | ee tones ee oe. 
prot ct where other vaccines fail. its u ion decrease Through I ed 1 an’ he went up with it.” | gine made at factory price on easy payments. 
LEG Bla Pegs miacuteg Pulte $1 $1.00 these frst ye man has moved So you our good friend Mr. Ben- | Write Today for Facts ; 
ose pkse. Blackleg Pills 4.00 around his m s garden. his mind | edict has so much that he has left vestigate hig, mone )- 
p ccounts: eat “yer Ege Laing Aged teeming with ns, and filling with « fort } says Mr. Balfour, with a | Find out how 
ep Algae at Ph oaragier De si new interest ork the du ——— laugh. ue ; ijmelon with the farmers. 
‘ 5 ~~ a, a ‘old vacei ne : that had be en worn dex p and dry with I ou d be afeared he had, if he could Wm. Galloway, Pres 
3 tords dee jours | routine. All eyes turn upon him with af- | realize it was all his'n, but he can’t. He | The Wm. Galloway Co. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 13--E. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 
<n TE. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Frank Toyne, Lanesboro, Lowa. 
Dt y—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, la. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 7-H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
Oc! Ho R. P. Clark, Brayton, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Sept. 29—Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 
Jowa. 
Se} 30—C. A. Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Oct. 19 and 20—Henry_ C. Glissman, Sta- 
tion B., Omaha, Neb. 
GUERNSEYS. 
Aug. 12—Wm. H. Piper, Villisca, Iowa. 
BELGIANS. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
Ss. Dak. 
PERCHERONS. 
Dec. 16—C. F. Jones, Rippey, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Aug. 7—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn 
Aug. 20—E. J. Wilson, Renville, Minn. 
Oct. 1 .. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 


. 
Sept. 23—H. O. Hougland, Story City, la. 


Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak. 

Oct. 16 F. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 

Oct. 20—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

Jan. 7—E. J. Wilson, Renville, Minn. 

Jan. 12—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
don, Iowa. 

Jan. 12—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. 11—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 15—-Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Jan. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Jan. 19—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 20—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 2i—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 

Cc. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan -J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Jan. 24—Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, Iowa. 
Jan, 27—F. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Jan. 28—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
Jan. 24—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 

Iowa. 

Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 





Feb. 3—C. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 41—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—F. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Iowa, 


Feb. 19—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 
ner, Greene, lowa, 

Feb. 11—H. A. MecCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 

Feb. 11—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Fel. 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 13—W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, Ia. 
Feb. 1S—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Iowa. 

Mar. 4—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
Ss. D 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 23—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Oct. s—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 








Oct. 22—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—E. C. Forest, Miles, olwa. 

Feb. 3—J. KE, Baxter, Walnut Grove, 
Inn. 

Feb. ¥—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 


Feb. 10—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa, 

Feb. 11—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Feb. 16, 1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 

x J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 

’ ’, W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES. 

Nov. 4—B. M. Boyer & Sons, 
ton, lowa. 

Jan. 13—Ed Anderson and J. P. Ander- 
son, Alta, lowa. 

Jan. 24—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 

Fe. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 

SHROPSHIRES. 


7 20—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 
owa, 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
botice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
ab ve also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
Ife 4'on Or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the eleetrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can > made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments. \owever. can usually be inserted if received 
as la. as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


'. John Roskamp, of Kanawha, Iowa, 
100 Duroe Jersey pigs coming along 
. They show unusual length and 
bone, and we look for some of the 
| boars of the corn belt to come from 
herd this fall. In due time Mr. Ros- 
ps’ card will appear in Wallaces’ 


Farming- 














beam hrs oe 


_ lt. Albert Van der Ploeg, of Kanawha, 
fOWa, 18 coming stronger this season with 
’oland Chinas than ever before. He has 
“round eighty spring pigs, mostly by the 
nghast boar, Mastodon Wonder 2d, 






« descendant of King Mastodon, A Won- 
c and Long Prospect. VParties wanting 
he type Poland China boars this fall can 
5; ain same from Mr. Van der Ploeg. 
-'is card will appear in a later issue. 

. C. J. Janssen & Son, of Meservey, Iowa, 


‘ill be in line again this year with a good 
s ‘ing of Duroc Jerseys. A few over 100 
ead of spring pigs are now on their way 
to maturity, largely the get of the two 
nerd boars, Model Chief Jr. and Advanced 
Select. Some are as good as have been 
Seen by the writer this year. Messrs. 
vanssen recently shipped a fall boar and 
= fall sow to a Mr. C. T. Kipp, of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Kipp is located in Seattle, 
wee but owns a ranch in California, 
rhere he maintains a herd of Durocs. 





Messrs. Janssen have three real good fall 
boars that are for sale, and a yearling 
boar that would do credit to some good 
pure bred herd. He is by Model Chief Jr. 
and out of Lulu’s Wonder 2d, an Ad- 
vancer-Crimson Wonder bred sow. 


Three good Scotch Short-horn bulls are 
being offered by Messrs. Davenport & 
Mack, of Belmond, Iowa. <A red, a roan 
and a white. The red is the oldest bull, 
and a heavy boned, well built fellow he 
is. The youngest is a roan twelve months 
calf, and to many he might be termed 
the choice of the three. He will make 
someone an excellent herd bull. Daven- 
port & Mack have issued a pamphlet set- 
ting forth the pedigrees of all three bulls 
and which, together with the prices, will 
be sent to any address upon request. Note 
the change in their advertisement in this 
issue. 


BUY A FARM ELEVATOR. 


One of the greatest labor saving de- 
vices on the farm is a good elevator, as 
it saves time when work is hardest. At 
threshing time, and at corn harvesting 
time, the elevator makes quick work of 
unloading the grain. It puts it away in 
the crib to the very best advantage. We 
believe a good farm elevator should be 
a part of every farm equipment, and our 
readers will find a good deal of interest- 
ing elevator advertising in the issues of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. In this week's issue, 
on page 1042, they will find an interest- 
ing advertisement of the Sandwich Cy- 
press farm elevator. This advertisement 
gives details concerning the Sandwich el- 
evator, and the manufacturers’ claims 
therefor, and they likewise call attention 
to the catalogs they have issued. <A pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring their 
catalogs. All inquiries should be _ for- 
warded to the Sandwich Mfg. Co., 203 
Walnut St., Sandwich, IIl. 


GALVANIZED IRON CRIBS. 


Galvanized iron cribs designed for corn 
and for small grain are advertised on 
page 1042 by the Iron Crib and Bin Co., of 
Box 245, Des Moines, Iowa. These cribs 
have perforated body and _ ventilating 
shaft, insuring good ventilation for corn. 
They come in three styles, and in many 
sizes. Under the title of ‘‘Corn Insur- 
ance,’”’ the manufacturers have issued a 
very interesting booklet illustrating and 
describing the various sizes, and going 
into details with regard to their construc- 
tion. They wiH be glad to send a copy 
of their book to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer interested in providing more crib 
room this fall. 


A NEW TYPE OF CORN CRIB. 

A new type of corn crib, put up within 
the past three years, which has proved 
very popular, is the hollow block crib, 
placed upon the market by the Adel Clay 
Products Co., of 205 Main St., Adel, Ia. 
An excellent idea of this hollow tile crib 
can be gained by referring to the illus- 
tration in the manufacturers’ advertise- 
ment on page 1042, and they point out 
the advantages of this hollow tile corn 
crib in this advertisement. The Adel Clay 


- Products Co. make a specialty of tile corn 


cribs, also of silos and drain tile, and 
they will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation about their products. <A_ postal 
card or letter request will bring their 
catalog by return mail. Our readers will 
find them good, reliable people to do 
business with. 

A DEPENDABLE SILO FILLER. 

An ensilage cutter which is the result 
of a good many years of experience in 
making and seling ensilage cutters will 
be found in the Ohio, made by the Silver 
Mfg. Co., 308 Broadway, Salem, Ohio. 
They give some interesting details with 
regard to their 1914 improved Ohio cut- 
ters, in a special advertisement on page 
1052, pointing out that you can not clog 
or overcrowd the Ohio, that it cuts short, 
even lengths, preparing the silage for 
solid, air-tight packing, and that it needs 
very little adjustment, and practically no 
repairs. Their catalog illustrating and 
describing the various sizes of Ohio cut- 
ters, which are made from the smallest 
hand size up to the largest and most pow- 
erful size for threshermen’s use, can be 
had on request. Their interesting book- 
let, ‘‘“Modern Silage Methods,’’ which has 
been used as a text-book in many schools, 
can also be had for ten cents in stamps. 
This booklet contains 264 pages, and it 
goes into the question of silos and silage 
thoroughly, telling how to go at it to 
grow silage to thé best advantage, and 
just how to put it in the silo to secure the 
best possible feed. The booklet will be 
very valuable to our readers who are not 
fully posted on the subject, and who ex- 
pect to put up silos for the first time this 
year. 


AN INTERESTING CRIB PLAN BOOK. 

Every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
contemplates the putting up of a corn 
crib this year will be much interested and 
will be able to obtain much valuable in- 
formation by writing the Portable Ele- 
vator Mfg. Co., 912 E. Grove St., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., for the very complete catalog 
of crib plans and _ specifications which 
they have just issued. It tells how to 
build a crib so as to secure the most sat- 
isfactory results from an inside or an 
outside elevator. The plans and specifica- 
tions will interest our readers who will 
need additional crib room this year, but 
do not know just what they will want. 
In addition to the crib plans and speci- 
fications, their catalog gives complete in- 
formation with regard to the Portable 
Elevator Mfg. Co.’s Little Giant inside 
machine, and their National steel elevat- 
ors. The Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. for 
a good many years has been making sat- 
isfactory elevators and dumps, and they 
tell about both the National steel ele- 
vator and their Little Giant inside ma- 
chine in a special advertisement on our 
back page, giving reasons why each of 
these machines are thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. This advertisement will be of much 
interest to our readers who are planning 
putting up a corn crib this year, or who 
are planning on buying an elevator for a 
corn crib already built. There is no ques- 
tion but that a govd elevator and dump 
is a profitable invegtment, It saves time 
when time counts most, and it makes 





quick work of one of the hardest tasks | 
on the farm. The Portable Elevator Mfg. 
Co. make a strong guarantee on the Na- 
tional and Little Giant machines, and 
they will be glad to tell you all about 
this guarantee, and likewise about the 
machines. They will also be pleased to 
give you the names of users nearest you 
if you desire. 


BELLE VERNON DAIRY SHORT- 
HORNS. 


No doubt to some of Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers the following will be interesting 
regarding the real dual purpose Short- 
horn. The firm of H. L. Cobb & Son, of 
Independence, Iowa, maintain a_ herd 
that complies to the letter with the 
above description. They can furnish a 
record showing the amount of milk and 
butter given by each cow they own, and 
for that of the ancestors. The advertise- 
ment which appears regularly in our 
advertising columns, gives the records of 
a few they own. In addition we found on 
a recent visit to the herd the cow Fair 
Home Rosaline, first prize cow at the 
Maine and New Hampshire state fairs of 
1913, and first at the International in 
1911, in the dual purpose class. She has 
an October cow calf that bids fair to be 
her equal, sired by Thorndale, a first- 
prize bull in the dual purpose class at 
the Vermont State Sair, in 1912. Another 
cow is Red Rose Laura, a full sister to 
Fair Home Rosalie. She won first in 
the three-year-old class, and grand cham- 
pionship at the Vermont State Fair last 
year. These gentlemen are offering a 
two-year-old bull of good scale by a son 
of the great cow Maplelane Juliet, that 
holds the world’s two, three and four- 
year records of the breed. Messrs. Cobb 
breed and handle a class of cattle with 
scale and good beef conformation, as well 
as milking qualities. Cows from 1,300 to 
1,700 pounds are to be found in this herd. 
Their purchases consist of the best ob- 
tainable in this class, and the prices they 
pay for what they buy would no doubt 
seem extravagant to some. However, 
they have been unable to supply the call 
for their stock. A cow calf to be shipped 
when four weeks old is in their barns, 
the price they received being $200. We 
mention this as a criterion of the prices 
these gentlemen receive for their stock. 
And we might add that their stock goes 
anywhere from here to the Pacific coast 
states . If wanting Short-horns with a 
known milk record, Messrs. Cobb can 
supply that want. 


SHANKS’ DUROC SALE. 


A midsummer sale of Duroc Jerseys 
will be held August 7th by the well- 
known breeder, Mr. W. N. Shanks, of 
Worthington, Minn. Mr. Shanks has a 
large number of young sows bred for 
late August and early September farrow, 
and he takes the public sale method of 
disposing of his surplus. As many of 
our readers well know, this is the home 
of the great boar, High Model. That 
High Model is making good as a sire 
no one will question when they see tne 
spring crop of pigs Mr. Shanks has sired 
by him. Carrying the blood of champions, 
himself a champion, it is but natural to 
expect that he should transmit his own 
likeness. To give people a good oppor- 
tunity to get some of this blood, Mr. 
Shanks has selected twenty very choice 
sows, among them as good as he owns, 
for this sale, the most of which are bred 
to High Model. A few have been bred 
to Colonel Gano. And of the twenty 
boars selling, ten are sired by High 
Model. Of these, four are out of Lady 
Top Notcher 6th, the best and biggest 
sow in the herd; she by Model Chief 2d; 
two are out of Choice Wonder, a Crimson 
Wonder bred sow that is considered as 
good a producer as Mr. Shanks owns; 
one is out of Lady Crimson Wonder 2d, by 
Crimson Wonder Again. Lady Crimson 
Wonder 2d is the dam of Model Chief Jr., 
that won first at the Sioux City fair last 
year. One is out of Lady Top Notcher 2d, 
No. 1 of the catalog. Besides these good 
High Model boars, Mr. Shanks is selling 
four boar pigs by Crimson Wonder Again. 
This gives one of the few opportunities 
offered anywhere to get a Crimson Won- 
der boar. There is one excellent King 
the Colonel boar that is out of an Ad- 
vance Critic sow that sold for $200 last 
winter. One very promising boar pig is 
by the 1,000-pound Colonel Sensation, and 
out of the big sow, lowa Fancy Lass, by 
Defender. Iowa Fancy Lass-is included 
in the sale. In all, there are seventeen 
spring boar pigs and three of last fall 
farrow. One of the fall boars is of Sep- 
tember farrow, called Golden Model Chief, 
by the junior champion, Chief's Model, 
and out of a dam by old Model Chief. 
This is what we call a real show boar. 
Those short of a senior pig in their show 
herd will do well to look after Golden 
Model Chief. The other two fall boars 
are by Model Chief's Last. One of these 
is out of Flora, by Proud Wonder. Flora 
sold in Mr. Shanks’ last January sale 
for $250, and has since raised a fine lit- 
ter. This fall boar is the making of a 
very large hog. He is a big boned, lengthy 
fellow with the characteristics of a good 
sire. The herd has been immuned. To 
eulogize at any great length on the ex- 
cellence of the Shanks herd at this time 
seems hardly necessary. 3uilded as it 
has been on champion sires from the 
ground up, females drawn from the very 
best the breed has yet produced, man- 
aged by a man who is practical, who 
is capable, thorough and upright in his 
dealings. Mr. Shanks’ initial public sale 
average of over $200 on forty sows, last 
January, is still fresh in the minds of 
most of our readers. The incident has no 
parallel on record. This average was 
attained strictly on the merits of the of- 
fering, and everything settled for at face 
value. We do not mention Mr. Shanks’ 
January sale as a criterion of what is 
expected from his forthcoming sale. Far 
be it from that; but to bring out the fact 
that it is not an ordinary herd. The busy 
time of year at which this sale occurs is 
conducive to a light attendance. There- 
fore, the opportunity for securing a real 
high-class herd boar or a choice sow 
bred to a great boar at a very moderate 
price seems almost inevitable. Read the 





advertisement in this issue, and ask Mr. 
Shanks to mail you a catalog. 








CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
Part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 


























NEBRASKA. 
County, (sc) Neb., July 13th— 
Wheat making from 20 to 40 bushels 
(wide range). Oats good. Second cut- 
ting of alfalfa made; crop heavy. Tim- 
othy fair. Corn never looked better. 
Weather good to date; but hot winds 
have been blowing for three days. Acre- 
age of corn small; some farmers have 3) 
acres of wheat and no corn. More stack- 
ing than usual. Lots of wheat, of course, 
will be threshed out of the shock and 
marketed at once; price, 61 cents. Not 
many cattle or hogs here.—John F. Barr. 


MISSOURI, 


Harrison County, (nc) Mo., July 17th.— 
Corn still doing very well. Need a good 
rain; had a good shower last evening. 
Pastures are getting dry; stock water 
getting scarce. Hay about all up: good 
quality; fair quantity, better than ex- 
pected. Threshing going on. Wheat and 
oats good. No sick hogs that we know 
of. Stock hogs eating very little grain. 
Corn laid by in fine shape.—S. Meredith. 

Chariton County, (nec) Mo., July 18th.— 
One-half inch of rain July 12th, with wind 
blowing the corn down badly: one-half 
inch of rain July 16th. Rains are helping 
the corn, but the pastures are very dry. 
Threshing about half done; wheat fine 
quality, and where there was no fly it is 
yielding between 25 and 30 bushels per 
acre. Oats, short straw, but good quality 
—making from 25 to 40 bushels per acre. 
No sickness among stock. Large number 
of young colts, especially mules. Early 
potatoes no good.—-Geo. L. Gardner. 


Clay 


MINNESOTA. 

Redwood County, (sw) Minn., July 17. 
—Harvest is in full swing. All rve and 
barley is in the shock. Oats are being 
eut. Corn is shooting. Most of it is 
good and clean. Pastures are good. Tame 
and wild hay being put up in good shape. 
No hog cholera in this vicinity. Fair crop 
of early apples.—Hubert H. Brown. 


KANSAS. 

Nemaha County, (ne) Kan., July 17th. 
—Very hot; 104 in the shade. Heavy lo- 
cal showers. Pastures getting dry and 
short. Potato crop short. Corn is clean 
and looks fine. Wheat and oats thresh- 
ing is progressing fine; wheat yielding 
from 25 to 45 bushels, oats from 49 to 75 
bushels. Much wheat being marketed at 
65 cents. No one out of employment that 
wants to work. Stock of all kinds seems 
healthy—G. FE. Hollister. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

3rookings County, (ec) S. D., July 17th. 
—Farmers are in the midst of a bounti- 
ful harvest. tve and part of the barley 
are in shock. Timothy hay has all been 
made, Corn laid by; is tasseling, and 
looks promising. There are but few hogs 
on feed. Land is changing hands: prices 
advancing. Weather cool and pleasant. 
New potatoes selling at $1.—Wm. Barton. 

ILLINOIS. 

Knox County, (we) Ill, July 15th.— 
Corn up; good, though dry. Hay practi- 
eally all put up. Some threshing done. 
Oats cutting in its prime. Pastures long 


but dry. Early potatoes have stopped 
growing. Potatoes fair. Stock looking 
good. Lots of calves. Cherries fair. 


Berries scarce. Very few apples, peaches, 
pears, etc. Lots of gas engines.—M. FE. 
Cunningham. 

Union County, (se) Ill, July 13th. 
Wheat good. Oats light. Hay crop light. 
Potatoes almost a complete failure. Gar- 
den truck light. Apples small, and in 
unsprayed orchards are dropping badly. 
Pastures perfectly bare. Cattle must be 
fed.—C. F. Kiest. 

Wabash County, (se) Ill, July 18th. 
A good shower the 16th, the first in five 
weeks. Wheat almost all threshed; a 
good yield of good quality. Oats very 
short and not filled very well. Corn 1s 
looking fine, considering the dry weather 
and hot winds. Hay is the nearest a 
complete failure I ever saw. Pastures 
are bare. Potatoes and gardens 2 fail- 
ure. Stock looks fairty well. No beef 
raised; all dairy stock, and not much of 
that. Hogs scarce. Wheat and corn, 79 
cents per bushel.—C. E. Courter. 

Douglas County, (we, Ill, July 17th— 
Very dry up to yesterday, when we had 
a good rain, but considerable oats were 
blown down. Oats in progress of cut- 
ting: about one-half cut. They are be- 
ing cut green on account of rust. Corn 
is tasselling, and some shoots are show- 
ing. Some clover left in oats. Hay very 
scarce.—Hans Heit. 
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) I., July 18th.— 
has brightened up 
greatly. Hay- 
vorable conditions. 
or a little ke 
it. They seer 
derable rus 
lid prospect 
tures doing \ 
potatoes only 


late ones OU. K. 


IOWA. 
Jefferson County, lowa, July 15th.— 
ss are looking extra good in this lo- 
Corn is most all in tassel and 
Small grain 


in the shoch and threshing just be- 


J 
like a bumper crop. 


n. Oats, spring Wheat and rye are 
turning out good; fall wheat fair. Our 
ainfall has been a little light, but does 

seem to affect the corn in the least. 

are learning how to prepare our 

ind to hold the moisture What we 

most is more water in our shallow 

Lots of spring pigs, and no chol- 

era at present Pastures getting pretty 
dry.—Guy Copeland. 

Woodbury County, (nw) Iowa, July 17. 

Grain cutting nearl Most all 
oats, and most of them pretty good ex- 
cept Jate seeding. Quite a lot of grass 
sown last spring, but unless we have 
rain pretty soon it is not going to live. 
Corn also is needing rain. Vastures are 
in a serious condition, which gives the 


finished 


farmers a good chance to see where the 

immer silo comes in. Hog cholera is 
breaking out again, and there is a lot of 
vaccinating being done, and it is proving 
successful so far .s I have heard.—Geo, 
M. Talbot. 

Sioux County, (nw) Iowa, July 13th.— 
Haying about done; crop good. Some 
oats in shock. Wheat and oats look fine. 
Corn never so big in this county at this 
time of year. Prospects for a bumper 
crop. Farm help scarce. Land still go- 
ing up; $195 paid for land three miles 
from town. Some cases of hog cholera, 
Demand for heavy horses. Potatoes 
good.—H. J. Hawkins. 


Benton County, (nc) Iowa, July 13th.— 
All crops look fine at present. Hay is 
yielding better this year than usual in 
most fields; one and a half ton average 
per acre. Early oats have been cut, and 
the late oats will be ready to harvest this 
Will be some timothy left for 
All stock are in good condition. 
Ii. Goodell. 

Iowa, July 17th 


rvest nearly done. Some oats yet to 


Polk County, tc) 


oats a very light crop. Corn looking 
it eeds rai 
Early potatoes dying, with a light 
Pastures bare and brown. Wheat 


nh at once to make a 


from 20 to 35 bushels per acre. 
ng well. No sickness among 
W. Rice. 

na County, (c) Iowa, July 17th. 
of rain. Hay all made. Barley 
rvested, Oats being harvested, and a 
crop Early potatoes good. Corn 
ng good. Corn, 6” cents; hogs, $5. 
tures looking good.—John S. Wetz- 


tinggold County, (sc) lowa, July 18th. 
ather cooler, \ good shower Wed- 
‘ evening, with a destructive gale; 
of stacks blown off, and fruit trees 
down. No threshing done yet. A 
shower Thursday forenoon.—E. F. 
dlett. 
ibuque County, (ne) Iowa, July 17th. 
Weather has been hot and dry; very lit- 
tle rain in two weéks or more. Corn is 
tasseling out! “it looks good, but needs 
a good rain. Haying is well along; the 
crop is fairly good, and in some parts is 
extra fine. Oats harvest has begun; the 
crop is only a fair one; lots of smut. Late 
potatoes don't look good at present in 
this locality. Wheat is good, but little 





of it. Fruit of all kinds will be scarce 
here, A good rain is needed at present. 
Very little going to market. 
M. J. Feeney. 


Dallas County, (sc) Iowa, 


Prices good, 


1Sth.— 
A good rain of three-fourths an inch 
the 16th. Corn looking fin ) in a crit- 


ical condition on account of la 


of rains. 
Much rain needed for pastures and water 
supplies. : hing begun and grain is 
making quit £O vield. Winter wheat 


to 30 bushels, oats 30 to 40 bush- 


els.—Victor Felter. 


Iowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending July 19, 1914, Des 
Iowa.—Hot weather prevailed 
until Thursday evening, when quite gen- 
eral showers preceded a cool wave. Heavy 
showers also occurred in many localities 
on the night of the 12th, the heaviest 
rain, both on the 12th and the 16th, being 
reported from the eastern part of the 
south central and southeastern counties, 
where the moisture was badly needed. In 
many localities the showers were accom- 
panied by high winds and_ electrical 
storms, and in some sections by hail. 
Much damage was done to corn and 
grain. Corn was blown down, and uncut 
grain was badly lodged. The storms 
were, however, of a local character, and 
the beneficial effects of the rain will far 
exceed the amount of damage done by 
wind and hail. Corn over the greater 
part of the state is still in good condition 
and earing well, but more rain would be 
beneficial. Harvesting is about complet- 
ed in the southern counties, and is well 
advanced in northern districts. Thresh- 
ing is progressing rapidly, and reports 
indicate fair to good yields of all grains. 
Rain is needed for pastures, potatoes, 
blackberries and apples, and would bene- 
fit corn.—George M. Chappel, Section Di- 
rector, 


Additional Field Notes 


POLAND CHINAS AND POLLED 
DURHAMS. 

W. H. Barr & Son, Elliott, Iowa, now 
offer for sale Poland China boars and 
gilts, also a yearling Polled Durham bull, 
and would spare one of their best heif- 
ers. The Wallaces’ Farmer representa- 
tive had the pleasure of a visit to the 
Barr farm last week, and found some 
very choice stock for sale. Their Polands 
are of the big type, with lots of quality, 
and not too much daylight under. Few 
breeders can show as good a lot of brood 
sows as are found in this herd, and few 
herds have been bred up with more in- 
telligent care and skill. The senior mem- 
ber of the firm is one of the early settlers 
of Montgomery county, and has had pure 
bred stock for over forty years. The 
yearling Polled Durham bull they are of- 
fering is red, good boned, and promises 
to be big. He is strong in Polled blood 
on both sides, and his dam is a daughter 
of Marshall of Orange. The Polands for 
sale include a good yearling herd boar, 
called Chief Samson, a son of Big Sam- 
son, and out of Pawnee Giantess, by 
Pawnee Nelson, the grand-dam being R.'s 
Pawnee Lad, considered by some as the 
best of all the Pawnee Lad boars. Chief 
Samosn is of the thick, heavy boned type 
with high crest and good head. The 
spring pigs are sired by Orange Lonegfel- 
low and B.’s Mastodon, the latter an Ex- 
pansion bred boar. One of the earliest 
litters, farrowed about the first of Feb- 
ruary, includes a show gilt and a boar 
pig that is probably the most promising 
herd header among the spring pigs. The 
dam is Giantess B. 2d, by B.’s Mastodon, 
the grand-dam being M.’s Hadley, by 
3ig Hadley, and the great-grand-dam is 
M.’s Giantess, a full sister to Long King’s 
Equal. The good boar pig referred to is 
lengthy, good boned and has a head that 
indicates that he will be an impressive 
sire. His full brother now heads a herd 
and is not for sale. The show gilt in this 
litter combines size and quality in the 
right type. The dams of other litters 
include two full sisters that are extra 


Moines, 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


July 24, 1914, 





' Pawnee Look. Another 
of the early litters is out of Long Tecum- 
seh 88th, by Quality, and with a Pawnee 
Lad cross Messrs. sarr are not only 
offering good stock, but are reason- 
able in their prices Write for other par- 

ul 5, or they will be pleased to have 
you make a visit to the farm. See an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue. 


HANCHER’S POLAND CHINAS. 

We call especial attention to the good 
herd of big Poland Chinas at this time 
owned by Mr. M. I’. Hancher, of Rolfe, 
Iowa. The Hancher herd is one that has 
made interesting history. Success fol- 
lows drawn lines of practical business 
tact usually. This remark applies at 
least to the party of whom we write. Mr. 
Hancher has at this time some good fall 
boars to offer, and also some very choice 
sows bred to farrow in late August and 
September. There are some real herd 
headers among the fall boars. <A few to 
which we call especial attention are one 
by Morrow's Junior and out of a Smooth 
Wonder 2d dam. The dam is a close 
descendant to Mabel’s Choice, the splen- 
did big sow that gave birth to Mabel’s 
Wonder, that won first at Des Moines, 
weighing over 900 pounds. In the opinon 
of the writer this fall boar is the making 
of a grand, good herd boar. A couple by 
Smooth Wonder 2d are out of Price Kind, 
one of the largest and best sows in the 
herd, and a daughter of old Chief Price 
2d. Another that is in line for a real 
big herd boar is one by Chief Price Jr., 
and out of Long Model 4th, by Smooth 
Wonder 2d. Then there is one June 
yearling which we are prompted to call 
attention to from the fact that he is the 
making of both a very large hog and a 
smooth hog. He is a son of Long Won- 
der, a boar that tipped the beam at 1,025 
pounds, weighed by the writer of this 
article. This June yearling carries the 
blood of both A Wonders close up in his 
pedigree. In the ten or a dozen brood 
sows Mr. Hancher is offering there are a 
couple by Smooth Wonder 2d, one by 
Mabel’s Wonder, one by Long Wonder, 
one by Chief Price Jr., and one by Chief 
Again Price, champion boar at the Ne- 
braska State Fair. Mr. Hancher has 100 
spring pigs coming along nicely, that will 
furnish herd boars a little later on. He 
is making special prices on these fall 
boars now, and also on the bred sows. 
In dealing with Mr. Hancher, either by 
correspondence or in person, you will 
find things as represented, and you will 
be pleased with your transactions. Mr. 
Hanchers’ herd is simultaneously treated. 
His card appears in each issue. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE SALE 
Villisca, Montgomery Co., lowa, 
Wednesday, Aug. 12, 1914 


60 Guernseys. mostly cows and heifers bred to 
registered and imported bulls. Some imported cows 
and bulls, some extra fine yearling bulls. Interna. 
tional prize winner 19:3. Chicago. 

20 full blood unrecorded cows and heif- 
ers, al! sired by imported and registered bulls and 
bred to imported and registered bulls. 15 head of 
heifer and bull calves. Some of the cows are fresh 
and others are milking heavily. Others fresh in 
early fall and winter. If you want fine Guernseys 
attend this sale. 

WM. H. PIPER, Owner. Villisca. Iowa. 
Montgomery Co. Main line Burlington. 


Poland-Chinas and Polled Durhams 


for sale. Good yearling double standard P. D. 
bulls; red; will be big. Also Poland boars and gilts 
—the big kind with quality, and including @ yearling 
herd boar. 

W. H. BARR &€ SON, 


good, sired by 











Elliott, Lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 
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Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 
TANTED—Roan Polled Durham bull. 


from 12 to 16 months old, Double Standard. 
J. M. WALKER, Hawkeye, lowa. 


Laurens, lowa 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ne eee, 
Li St k f § | 3 
Cholera immune spring boars of Duroc Jersey 


Hampshire, Berkshire, Poland-China al i 
White breeds; one 3-year-old Southdown ; 
driving horses. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


ANGUS .2.0°, 22,00 
gga different ayes for 
sale. Als Angus bh eal 

SHROPSHIRES Poland-c aan baat. iirc 

POLAND-CHINAS » a,ft 4, REED 


Registered -" 








Shropshires. 


DR SALE 

One imported flock herd header. bred by T. S. Mip. 
ton, of England. This is a show ram and the sire of 
show stock. He clipped 16 Ibs. this spring as a ¢ 
year-old. and sired lambs that sheared is lbs 180 3 
one and two-year-old rams, sired by above ram—seme 
from imported dams. Come and see them, or write 
for prices early, as I have some very tine ones, 
Cc. B. WALKER, Memphis. Mo. 





Hampton Joker 22553 and Bobst Modeler 
21377. Also 18 fall boars by Sir Hannah and 
Hampton Joker, and our spring crop of pigs, 
some of which are by Minnesota First. 

GEO. H. BOBST, Hampton, lowa 


The Tracys’ Chester Whites 


118 spring pigs, the finest ever. Also 45 of last fa)] 
farrow. Sires—CHICKASAW 3D 27929, BELLAIN 16469, 
Str HANNAH, CHICKASAW Kosstta and Hawprox 
JOKER. Boars for sale. 

J. B. TRACY & SONS, 





Greene, Iowa 





( B.C. and Chester White boars and gilts: Brep 
« sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated. no akin, 
Prolific, large kind. KFred Kuebush, Sciota, 1/], 

Gilts bred for summer and 
Oo. l. Cc. Boars fall farrow. Priced rigbt, 
Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria. Illinois 








HEREFORDS. 
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MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 
(adjoining city on southeast) now hes 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Batly, Marshalltown, Is. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few D.S. Polled Herefords 
Twenty big, well grown bulis, ready for service 
Priced to sell quick. Come and see them. 
H.D. CLORE & SONS, Lueas, lowa 


TAMWORTHS. 


—_—_— PAPAL 


Tamworth Bred Sows for Sale 
Have 15 bred sows to offer which include several 
yearling and two-year-olds, balance fall gilts. some 
to farrow in late July. Will soon have to offer about 
20 March pigs weighing around 100 Ibs. by my first 
prise yearling. J.B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 














DUROC JERSEYS. 


Merfeld & Sons’ Durocs 


A dozen desirable fall boars for sale sired by the 
the champion CHiEF’s MopEL 2p and MERFELI’s 
WonpeEr. Alsothe spring yearling. M. E.’s Se_ecr 
152905 (by Chief Select), and choice July yearling by 
Merfeld’s Wonder. Among our spring boars are some 
very desirable pigs and of most popular breeding. 


Correspondence solicited. 
M. £. MERFELD & SONS, Greene, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Herd Boars 


The tried tired, Bonton, by Golden Mode! 2d for 
sale; also 3 yearling and 2 fall boars sired by Bouton. 
These are meritorious boars and cholera immune 

Farm near Worthington, Minn. 

WM. MALCOLM, Bigelow, Minn. 








DUROC JERSEYS. 
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IMMUNED | BOARS AND GILTS =ired by Jumbo Wonder, the 1.000 pound kind. with 


quality. Boar pigs now weigh upwards of 20) |hs. 





THAT ARE laces’ Farmer. 


BIG | M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


They are big andsmooth. We do not believe you will find them bigger and better 
anywhere, and especially for the money. “Come and see, or write, mentioning Wal- 


MONROE, IOWA 





Shank’s Mid-Summer Sale of Duroc Jersey Hogs 
Worthington, Minnesota, Friday, August 7th 


This be will largely a High Model sale. 
and weighed when shown nearly a half ton. 


High Model won first at six state fairs and championship at Des Moines and Huron, 
We would rather own High Model than any other boar living. 


The offering 


numbers 40 head; 20 sows are mostly bred to High Model; few to Col. Gano, for early September farrow; 10 of the 20 boars are 


by High Model. 
herd. 


selling 10 tried sows and 10 of last fall and late summer farrow. 
Notcher 2d by D. D.’s Orion, and Lady Crimson Wonder 2d by the old hero Crimson Wonder Again. 


Of the offering we will say that in sows it contains as good as we own. t 
Three are of last September farrow—one, a son of Chief’s Model, is a show boar—good enough to win anywhere. 


The boars are strictly the tops of the 


We are 


From our famous Top Notcher family we are selling Lady Top 


Others are: Miss Bob by 


Golden Model 2d, and whose dam was first or champion throughout the western shows of 1911; Flora 2d by Model Chief 2d; two 
great yearlings by King the Col.; lowa Fancy Lass by Defender; Harding’s Model 8d by Harding’s King of Cols.; three by Model 


Chief I Am. 
dam. 


thing goes on the square. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
H. S. Duncan, N. G. Kraschel and H. &. Allen 


Two of our choice High Model boars are out of Choice Wonder, a Crimson Wonder bred sow. 
blood lines that we know will please the people, and we are just as confident that the merits of the offering will also please. 
Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 


W. N. SHANKS, Worthington, Minnesota 


In spring boars four are by Crimson Wonder Again, one by King the Col., one by Col. Sensation and out of a Defender 


We have a combination of 
Every- 


For catalog address 
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